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It is the aim of the Association for International Con+ 
ciliation to awaken interest and to seek codperation in 
the movement to promote international good will. This 
movement depends for its ultimate success upon in- 
creased international understanding, appreciation, and 
sympathy. To this end, documents are printed and 
widely circulated, giving information as to the progress 
of the movement and as to matters connected therewith, 
in order that individual citizens, the newspaper press, 
and organizations of various kinds may have accurate 
information on these subjects readily available. 

The Association endeavors to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, contentious questions, and in particular questions 
relating to the domestic policy of any given nation. 
Attention is to be fixed rather upon those underlying 
principles of international law, international conduct, 
and international organization, which must be agreed 
upon and enforced by all nations if peaceful civiliza- 
tion is to continue and to be advanced. A list of pub- 
lications will be found on pages 165, 166, and 167. 


Subscription rate: twenty-five cents for one year, or 
one dollar for five years, 
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PREFACE 


This collection of material on reconstruction, edited 
at the request of the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation, has a very modest purpose. It 
aims simply to indicate some of the more accessible 
literature on reconstruction and to suggest certain 
subjects which at this time it may be worth while for 
polity clubs or study circles to investigate. 

With the exception of international trade and a 
League of Nations no attention is paid the problems of 
international reconstruction covered by Mr. Wilson's 
“fourteen points” and considered in the study outline 
on The War Aims of the United States which was pub- 
lished last May. These two problems, however— 
restrictions on trade and a League of Nations—are 
probably, from the standpoint of the United States, 
the most important. 

No attempt has been made in these notes to cover 
all the problems of reconstruction or to give complete 
references to the literature. I have simply tried to 
indicate sufficient sources of information to enable the 
student to find for himself all that is available, to 
excite thought, and to suggest the more profitable 
subjects for study. 

LINDSAY ROGERS 
University of Virginia 








I. INTRODUCTORY 


I. THE SPIRIT OF RECONSTRUCTION 


The war is over and reconstruction begins, giving 
rise to problems quite as important as the issues over 
which millions of men have fought since August, 1914. 
No matter what the terms of the peace treaty are, 
whether it secures restitution, reparation, security for 
the future, a settlement that promises to be lasting, 
and a League of Nations, there will be peace without 
victory unless reconstruction leads to freedom. The 
war was fought partly to make the world safe for 
democracy; its outcome will not be satisfactory unless 
democracy is made safe for the individual. That is 
the task which now confronts the world. 

In the United States the problem is looked upon 
largely as involving a simple change from a war to a 
peace basis; of resuming business as usual; of 
reéstablishing the status quo ante bellum, and the 
transition period feared by all European nations, and 
particularly by Germany, is not expected to be serious. 
This is only natural because our participation in the 
war was not sufficiently prolonged and did not require 
enough sacrifices, either to make economic readjust- 
ment a revolutionary process or to shadow by death 
the future life of every family. This is not to say that 
all the resources of America in men and material were 
not pledged to the winning of the war. They were; 
but in England women in industry are numbered by 
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the millions, while ours are numbered by the hundred- 
thousands. England suffered from hunger and cold 
while we put up with temporary inconveniences. She 
mortgaged all her resources while ours have barely 
been scratched. Her hospitals and cathedrals were 
bombed while we were only slightly worried by sub- 
marines off the coast. She sent every available soldier 
to the front while we could comb our man-power with 
great regard for dependency and industrial claims. 
And, finally, her casualties for six weeks of heavy 
fighting are hardly equalled by our total losses. It is 
this personal sacrifice, universal in England and only 
occasional in the United States, that is most impor- 
tant. There is little wonder, then, that England was 
more consecrated to the war than the United States, 
and that reconstruction is looked upon as involving a 
spiritual principle rather than a simple economic read- 
justment. No one in England would desire, were it 
possible, simply to go back to the conditions of 1914; 
they are gone forever. In the uncharted future will 
be gained or lost the complete fruits of the military 
victory won at such great cost. 

For the men who come back from the front will be 
fully determined to have greater political privileges 
and economic opportunities than any democracy has 
ever yet vouchsafed its citizens, and there is equally 
the determination in England among those who have 
stayed at home that men who have breathed the freer 
air of common sacrifice must not be forced to return 
to the stuffy atmosphere of self-interest; that Eng- 
land must be made a nobler and better place for 
them; that political and economic principles must be 
tested and revised to insure that reconstruction will 
mean the greatest possible measure of liberty and 
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happiness to the individual, and that, finally, the 
Machtpolitik which the armies of freedom have com- 
batted in all quarters of the world will not again be 
permitted in the fierce competitive individualism 
that, before the war, was common not only to England, 
but to all modern democracies. Reconstruction 
viewed thus would purify England, eliminate what 
was bad, invigorate what was good, and a true renais- 
sance would establish the British Empire more firmly 
and completely on the moral basis of freedom. 

On the other face of the shield can be read unmis- 
takable warnings that this must be done. The war 
brought into prominence three great ideals, and for 
them millions of men have suffered. A league of free 
nations—the realization of the ideal that the war just 
finished has been a war against war and that the 
world is safe for peace-loving people—is within our 
grasp if we choose to take it. Germany’s vision of 
world hegemony, of a vast Mittel-Europa that she 
would dominate, has been shattered, but in defeat the 
peoples of the Central Powers, like those of Russia, 
will likely suffer far more from democratic excesses 
than they would have from the triumph of the 
opposing armies. The two ideals are widely different, 
but the tyranny is the same. The leaven of democ- 
racy has had results; but instead of enjoying a rebirth 
of freedom Russia and now Germany have been 
plunged into abysses from which they will emerge 
only at a cost comparable to that incurred while they 
were carrying on hostilities. The menace to other 
nations, if not so immediate and challenging, is 
nevertheless grave. How far will Bolshevism spread 
before it is conquered? The terrible sufferings of four 
years, the tempered spirit of France, and the wine of 
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victory have strengthened her further to resist. But 
will she always? England’s long-cherished liberal 
institutions will make her problems less acute, but 
there is the danger that the economic materialists will 
look upon reconstruction solely as a question of re- 
establishing industry and securing a larger share of 
the trade of the world, and will pay no regard to 
the heritage of freedom which is essentially the ideal 
for which Britons fought and died. Reconstruction, 
if it is to suffice, must dedicate the country to free- 
dom; it must mean a new birth of happiness and of a 
patriotism learned in the trenches, based on fellowship 
and love, and thus immune to the germs of revolution. 

In the United States, courage and vision are less 
necessary but still important. Latssez-faire and 
Machtpolitik must alike be discarded as guiding prin- 
ciples of statecraft; liberties given up for the duration 
of the war must be restored; we must try to prolong 
and to dedicate to new and national purposes the 
moral forces which pledged our resources to securing 
a better internationalism. They have checked a 
menace; they must go on and secure a better future. 
American losses have been sufficient to justify, even if 
they do not make inevitable, a new spirit; lives were 
given not for the old but for the new America that it is 
within our power to make. Nor will we be without 
specific, difficult problems. Industry must go from a 
war to a peace basis; three million men must be 
absorbed in various trades and professions. We may 
be in for a period of unemployment and perhaps acute 
depression, for the industrial system in the United 
States is not so perfect that the germs of Bolshevism 
may not find lodging places, and it behooves us to be 
awake. Conscription has made a vital difference. 
[10] 
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Had the voluntary system been adhered to, national 
obligations would not have been so great, but the State 
demanded the men it chose and sent them to Europe; 
it cannot now deny them a fair measure of freedom 
and happiness. 

This, then, is the test. Shall the United States be 
worthy of the sacrifices that have been made for its 
honor and international safety? The compulsion is 
not so great as in the case of European democracies. 
Our losses have not been so severe. The menace from 
crimes committed in the name of democracy is not so 
imminent. But, had it been necessary, the United 
States would have passed through any ordeal; _ per- 
sonal suffering, no matter how universal and keen, 
would not have weakened its will. The country was 
pledged to victory; that it did not need to endure con- 
secration by the blood of countless sons may make the 
spirit of reconstruction less compelling, but the oppor- 
tunities are just as great and England can once more 
be our teacher. 


2. PREPARING FOR RECONSTRUCTION ! 


1. France 

France was the first country to take any steps pro- 
viding for the after-war period. It was because her 
territories were devastated that her statesmen were 
compelled to cope with the problems of rehabilitation. 
On May 18, 1916, the President of the Republic 
created an interministerial committee to aid in the 
reconstruction of the invaded regions. On July 28, 

‘From an article by Elisha M. Friedman, Congressional Record, 
October 14, 1918, p. 12203. Mr. Friedman is the editor of American 


Problems of Reconstruction (Dutton) and a recognized authority on 
the subject. 
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1917, this commission was reorganized by presidential 
order. It included the ministers of the interior, of 
public works and transportation, of agriculture, of 
labor and social prevention, of war and munitions, 
and the undersecretaries of the general administration 
of the army and of commerce, industry, posts, and 
telegraphs. 

During August, 1917, a law was passed to open an 
agricultural credit of 300,000,000 francs for the pur- 
pose of purchasing material, draft animals, cattle, 
seed, grain, plants, and other material urgently 
needed for the resumption of agricultural life in the 
devastated departments. A similar measure was 
enacted to aid the merchants in the invaded regions in 
purchasing the raw materials and tools needed for the 
restoration of industry. 

On September 25, 1917, there was issued a presi- 
dential order constituting the ministry of public works 
and transportation as a special committee charged 
with studying the means needed to reéstablish dwell- 
ings and to rehabilitate the real property damaged or 
destroyed by the invaders. This committee includes 
representatives of the various cabinet departments 
and of their bureaus. Its duties are to conduct inves- 
tigations, to control building materials, to find manual 
labor and means of transportation, and to prepare the 
plans necessary to restore roads and structures. 

In a letter to the President, dated October 1, 1917, 
the minister of finance, L. L. Klotz, pointed out that 
although there had been paid out to the war sufferers 
instalments to apply on the reimbursement for the 
war damage inflicted, this measure was inadequate 
to revive economic activity. He recommended, 
therefore, that there be created a commission to study 
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the means of organizing credit, so as to facilitate the 
restoration of industry and agriculture. Shortly 
thereafter, October 17, the President created this com- 
mission under the presidency of the minister of 
finance, and including representatives of the various 
ministries, economists, engineers, bankers, members of 
the chambers of commerce, and of various agricultural 
and industrial societies. (Bulletin de Statistique et de 
Legislation Comparée, fur August, September, Octo- 
ber, 1917.) 
2. Germany 


Reconstruction in its wider aspects was taken up in 
Germany officially in August, 1916. On the 3d of 
that month the Bundesrat issued its decree nominating 
an imperial commission for the period of economic 
transition. (Reichscommissariat fiir Ubergangswirt- 
schaft.) Article 1 of this law specifically empowers the 
commissioner to control the importation of merchan- 
dise and its distribution according to the instructions 
of the Imperial Chancellor, who will fix the date when 
the law ceases to be in effect. The commission was to 
be aided by representatives of the Federal States, the 
officials of the Empire, and a number of specialists. 
The duties of the commission, according to an address 
of the Finance Minister Helfferich, at a meeting of the 
Reichstag committee on trade and commerce, Octo- 
ber 14 and 16, were to bring the soldiers back to civil 
life, to care for the disabled and provide suitable work 
for them, to eliminate women and children from the 
labor market, and to restore protective labor laws. 
Its additional tasks were to create credit based on real 
and personal property, to revive trade, to deflate the 
currency, and to make liquid the capital tied up in war 
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loans. Most important of all, it would study the raw 


material and shipping situation. 
The commission consists of nine departments, cov- 


ering (I) finance; (2) transportation; (3) iron ores, 
timber, paper and stone; (4) the nonferrous metals, 
graphite, and clay; (5) textiles, with subdepartments 
for cotton, wool, flax, and substitutes, etc.; (6) food, 
feeds, and meats; (7) over-seas imports, as rubber, 
tobacco, sausage skins, oils, general organization of 
transition economy, priority, rationing, demobiliza- 
tion, and general economic and legal questions. There 
are also two special departments covering statistics 
and administration. 

To aid it in its work there was also created a “tran- 
sition economy parliament,” a council of over 250 
members, subdivided into twenty-one subcommittees, 
which include some of the leading financiers and man- 
ufacturers. On October 21, 1917, a new ministry was 
created to deal with problems of reconstruction, whose 
purpose was to unify the divers measures already 
undertaken. The imperial ministry of economics 
(Reichswirtschaftsamt) took over that part of the duties 
of the ministry of the interior which dealt with social 
and economic problems and absorbed the imperial 
commission for transition economy. The new min- 
istry has under its jurisdiction policies concerning 
industry, taxation, statistics, bourses and_ banks, 
tariffs, treaties, foreign trade, as well as social legis- 
lation. Its three main tasks are at present to find a 
supply of raw material and foodstuffs, to supply and 
distribute ocean tonnage, to improve the rate of ex- 
change, and, in general, to facilitate the transition 
from a war régime to a peace basis. 

[14] 
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It is divided into two main sections, one dealing 
with commercial and economic questions and the 
other with domestic social policy. The former is sub- 
divided into three subsections, the first dealing with 
agriculture, manufacturing, and banking, which are 
further classified by industries. This subsection will 
deal with compulsory amalgamation of industry, 
taxation, and related questions. The second deals 
with navigation, water power, fisheries, etc. The third 
is concerned with economic intelligence and informa- 
tion, exhibitions, publications, propaganda, and 
chambers of commerce abroad. (Bulletin de Statis- 
tique et de Legislation Comparée, October, 1917, pp. 
656-657; Board of Trade Journal, January 31, 1918; 
Deutsche Tageszeitung, August 31, 1917; Vorwédrts, 
August 9, 1917; Vossische Zeitung, February 7, 1918; 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, February 19, 1918.) 


3. Great Britain 


Late in 1916 the British Board of Trade appointed 
several committees in the various trades to consider 
their position after the war, with special reference to 
international competition, and to report such mea- 
sures as might be necessary to safeguard those posi- 
tions. 


After vigorous appeals by influential Englishmen 
like Sidney Webb and Lord Parker, of Waddington, 
and largely as a result of the study of the progress of 
preparations for peace made in other countries, Great 
Britain established a ministry of reconstruction on 
August 21, 1917, to promote organization and develop- 
ment after the termination of the war. (New minis- 
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tries act, 1917, 7 and 8 Geo. V, c. 44.) The act of 
Parliament provided that “it shall be the duty of the 
minister of reconstruction to consider and advise upon 
the problems which may arise out of the present war 
and may have to be dealt with upon its termination, 
and for the purposes aforesaid to institute and conduct 
such inquiries, prepare such schemes, and make such 
recommendations as he thinks fit.” The act also pro- 
vided that “the minister present a report to Parlia- 
ment each year of such of the schemes prepared and 
recommendations made by him as he shall deem suit- 
able for publication.” 

Shortly after its organization the ministry published 
a list of its committees and commissions, eighty-seven 
in all and falling into fifteen groups: (1) Trade de- 
velopment; (2) finance; (3) raw materials; (4) coal 
and power; (5) intelligence; (6) scientific and indus- 
trial research; (7) demobilization and disposal of 
stores; (8) labor and employment; (9) agriculture 
and forestry; (10) public administration; (11) hous- 
ing; (12) education; (13) aliens; (14) legal (pre-war 
contracts and “period of the war”); (15) miscellaneous 
(munitions, land settlement, and civil aerial trans- 
port). The reports of many of these committees have 
been submitted to Parliament and several published. 


4. Canada 


In Canada there was formed early in 1918 an 
unofficial committee called the Canadian Industrial 
Organization Association, in order to consider and 
prepare to meet the after-war problems in industry, to 
maintain industrial stability, and to obtain wise con- 
sideration and treatment of reconstruction problems. 
According to a statement issued by the executive 
[16] 
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committee of the association, it will investigate the 
conditions in the various industries, the markets 
which they must supply, the particulars of labor, 
competition, and the comparative cost of transpor- 
tation. Among its other aims are to promote better 
relations between capital and labor, to improve the 
social and industrial welfare of women, to support 
technical and general education, to increase coépera- 
tion among rural producers, improve rural conditions, 
and provide for land settlement of the demobilized 
army. (New York Times, June 9, 1918.) 


5. Italy 


In the early part of 1918 the Italian Government 
created a commission to study and formulate measures 
needed to affect a transition from a state of war toa 
state of peace. There had been various committees 
working, but a new ministry of economic reorganiza- 
tion was advocated to consider the acquisition of raw 
materials for manufactures, the increase of the Italian 
merchant marine, the regulation of foreign exchange 
by the control of trade, and the treatment of problems 
in labor, education, and social policy. The new com- 
mission has two auxiliary commissions, the first of 
which deals with administrative, judicial, and social 
questions, and the second with industrial, commercial, 
and agricultural problems. Each of the auxiliary com- 
missions will be subdivided into sections to investigate 
the question apportioned to them and submit their 
findings to the central committee, which will draft a 
report to Parliament. (Weekly Bulletin, Canadian 
Department of Trade and Commerce, May 27, 1918.) 

[17] 








6. Japan 


With a view to inaugurating new policies so as to 
insure continuation of its prosperity after the war, 
Japan appointed an economic commission, consisting 
of representatives of the departments of foreign affairs, 
finance, communications, and of agriculture and 
commerce, who ought to have the services of dis- 
tinguished Japanese scientists. The scope of work will 
include a study of the changed conditions of industries 
as a result of the war, the retention of its foreign trade, 
especially in the Far East, and the fostering of the 
newly established industries and an investigation of 
the necessary tariff reforms and the effect of the war 
on national and international finance. (Japanese 
Official Gazette, Americas, April, 1917.) 

As part of the plan for fostering foreign trade there 
was established in Yokohama a foreign-trade bureau, 
which will investigate foreign-trade conditions, collect 
and exhibit samples of imports and exports and 
catalogues and magazines. It is further intended to 
send technical commissioners abroad to study industry 
so as to maintain the efficiency of native industries. 
Exhibits of samples of Japanese goods in various 
countries are another feature of the after-war trade 
program. (Weekly Bulletin, Canadian Department of 
Trade and Commerce, August 12, 1918.) 


7. Russia 


In 1916 Russia similarly had appointed a commis- 
sion to study the problems of transitions from war to 
peace. The program was to include the development 
of the resources of the Empire, to adapt industrial 
concerns now on a war basis to peace conditions, to 
[18] 
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secure raw material, fuel, and machinery, and to 
secure employment for the demobilized army and 
navy. In addition, the problem of currency and 
the public debt was to be taken up. A brief summary 
of the scope of the work of this economic and financial 
commission included the following questions of: 


I. Foreign trade. 
II. Attraction of foreign capital. 


IlI. Development of ways of communication. 
I. Financial measures necessary for railway 
construction and waterway improvement. 
2. Measures to codrdinate rail and water trans- 
portation. 
3. Commercial navigation and the construction 
of ports. 

a. Creation of a commercial fleet, improve- 
ment of conditions of commercial naviga- 
tion, and construction of ports. 

b. Development of navigation by sea, par- 
ticularly the establishment of a northern 
water route. 


IV. Development and improvement of agriculture. 


V. Development of industry: 


* * * * * * 


4. Establishment of credit for industrial con- 
cerns. 


5. Measures relating to individual branches of 
industry and the promotion of new branches 
of industry to manufacture articles now im- 
ported. 


[19] 
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VI. Regulation of foreign and domestic trade: 

1. Measures for promoting the sale of goods 
exported from Russia; the establishment of 
permanent official bureaus, both in Russia 
and abroad, for supplying information and 
promoting foreign trade; development of 
Consular Service. 














VII. Measures for utilizing natural resources and 

developing industrial life in the north of 
European Russia and various districts of 
Asiatic Russia. 










VIII. Measures relating to State dominions: 
1. Extension and improvement of forestry. 

2. Exploitation of oil-bearing land, salt springs, 

gold-bearing areas, and other State property. 

3. Consideration of introducing system in some 

branches of industry and trade.” 














8. Belgium 


Upon the recommendation of the minister of foreign 
affairs, King Albert created a ministry of economic 
affairs on October 12, 1917. In the words of the recom- 
mending report, “the destruction and ravages of the 
war and the illegal despoiling of our resources by the 
enemy had previously led the Government to create 
a number of organizations to prepare for the restora- 
tion of the economic life of the kingdom. However, it 
is advisable that the work of economic reconstruction 
be directed after methodical plans in which all the 
great national interests will be harmonized. There 
should be an intelligent unity of conception in the 
















2? Abstract of Journal of Russian-American Chamber of Com- 
merce, Moscow, October, 1916, Commerce Reports, February 8, 1917. 
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economic field. A wisely coérdinated plan will pro- 
mote the best interests of the nation. A consideration 
of the ends to be attained and of the facts involved 
lead me to the conviction that only a new department 
will be able to prepare adequate solutions to the grave 
questions which will crowd in upon us.” 

Article II of the law provides “that there will be 
attached to the ministry of economic affairs (a) the 
bureau of economic studies; (b) the committee of 
economic inquiry at London, Paris, and The Hague; 
(c) the Italo-Belgian committee of economic studies; 
(d) the Belgian delegation to the permanent interna- 
tional committee of economic policy; (e) the bureau 
of industry, created in order to study the measures to 
be taken and the policy necessary for the industrial 
reconstruction of Belgium; (f) the national consulting 
committee of minerals and metals; (g) the commission 
for the industrial and agricultural revival of Belgium; 
(hk) the bureau of war devastation.” Article III 
provides that “the minister of economic affairs shall 
take over from the other ministers the plans in 
preparation for economic reconstruction.” 

Immediately upon his appointment the new min- 
ister, Paul Hymans, recommended that there be 
created an economic council, consisting of experts 
outside of Belgium, to whom the minister might look 
for advice and coéperation. This body was created by 
royal decree on October 13, 1917. A reconstruction 
mission, consisting of a representative of the Belgian 
Board of Trade, some scientists, some labor represen- 
tatives, and technical experts, is to visit the United 
States for the purpose of making a survey of American 
industrial methods, which may be used in rebuilding 
Belgium. 

[21] 
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An industrial company, whose aim is to assist in the 
purchase of tools and raw materials of all kinds, metals, 
leather, textiles, chemicals, farming and other machin- 
ery, electrical goods, cars, and trucks, was organized 
under the name Comptoir National pour le Ré prise de 
LV Activité Economique en Belgique. 

The planning for industrial rehabilitation and for 
the rebuilding of destroyed villages and cities, the 
repairing of ruined structures, and the replacing of 
public and private equipment has been provided for. 
A committee on national reconstruction has been 
formed under the leadership of the prime minister, 
Baron de Broqueville. (Bulletin de Statistique et de 
Legislation Comparée, January, 1918; Commerce Re- 
ports, June 6, 1918; Christian Science Monitor, April 
24, 1918; New York 7imes, February 24, 1918.) 


9. Austria 


Like Germany, Austria also has a minister for tran- 
sition economy. There was recently formed in Hun- 
gary an interministerial commission for the distribu- 
tion and utilization of military goods which are no 
longer needed on demobilization. The commission 
will be charged with the distribution of these goods 
among the various branches of production and with 
the control of the central organization which is to be 
created to carry out the actual work. The commission 
consists of the minister for transition economy (as 
president), one representative from each of the minis- 
tries of trade, agriculture, finance, the interior, na- 
tional defense, transition economy and national wel- 
fare, and the national food ministry. (Board of Trade 
Journal, March 28, 1918.) 
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10. Bulgaria 


In anticipation of a revival of trade after the war, 
Bulgaria developed water-power facilities, created a 
bank for the promotion of trade, and founded a great 
variety of banks for the financing of industry with a 
total capitalization of about $50,000,000. (Commerce 
Reports, October 27, 1917; January 22, 1918.) 


Ir. Serbia 


In realization of the collapse of agricultural and 
commercial activity in Serbia, the State has under- 
taken to assist and control private initiative in the 
attempt to revive the national industrial life. The 
ministry of commerce communicated with traders and 
banks and others concerned in the reprovisioning of 
the country so as to regulate the quantity, price, and 
origin of imports, special preference being given to the 
ellies. 

Assuming that the central powers would retain 
Serbia, the Hungaro-Bosnian and Oriental Economic 
Central Association has undertaken a study of the 
reconstruction needs of Serbia in agriculture, industry, 
trade, as well as social and cultural institutions.* 


12. Spain 


In order to anticipate its future needs, Spain ap- 
pointed, late in 1917, a commission of the directorate 
general of industry and commerce, which, within four 
months, was to draw up a memorandum dealing with 
the questions of the foreign trade of Spain. The 
subjects on which the commission is to report cover: 

3 British Board of Trade Journal, February 1, 1917. “Our Eco- 


nomic and Cultural work in Conquered Serbia,” by Dr. Constantin 
Partos. 
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1. The state of the foreign trade of Spain in 1913 
and 1914, classified by countries and articles and citing 
the competition encountered and the reasons Spanish 
manufacturers found it impossible to retain these 
markets. 

2. The disturbance in the world market occasioned 
by the war; nations that have suspended their 
exports; nations that have maintained their export, 
showing the extent and the conditions; markets 
lost and won by Spain; the permanent and transitory 
character of new exports from Spain; the strengthen- 
ing of former branches of the export trade; Spanish 
industries that have increased their productive ca- 
pacity by entering such market. 

3. The analysis of the economic consequences of 
the war, including the possibility of economic wars 
and the formation of two irreconcilable groups, or the 
necessity for living together economically with no 
greater separation than that of differential tariffs 
among allies; the consequences to Spain of either 
form of international trade arrangements, and the 
foundation on which Spain may base the continuation 
of its economic relations with the various groups; an 
inquiry into the system of commercial treaties, 
including a consideration of the “most-favored nation” 
clause; a tariff for encouraging Spanish industries; 
and a defensive custom tariff to counteract export 
bounties. 

4. Economic independence of any country is not 
entirely desirable as it might isolate it from the rest 
of the world; the commission is, therefore, to include 
a classification by countries—the market and prod- 
ucts of the goods which Spain can contribute toward 
the trade of the world in such a manner as to allow 
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Spain to obtain supplies from foreign countries and 
build up home industries by acquiring outlets abroad. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, October 15, 1917; Board of Trade 
Journal, November 22, 1917.) 

Late in 1918 the minister of public works an- 
nounced “the creation of an organization which will 
forthwith take care of the economic life of Spain, 
both for the period of transition between war and 
peace and for the lines of policy which will have to be 
followed after the war.” (British Board of Trade 
Journal, August 1, 1918.) 


13. Holland 


On July 2, 1918, the Netherlands minister of for- 
eign affairs installed the “advisory commission for 
economic information abroad,” with a view to coping 
with the increased impediments in the world’s traffic 
after the war. Among the plans provided for are an 
increase in the number of consuls, greater facilities for 
travel by consuls, and the creation of an office of 
technical adviser at the important consular posts. 
(Commerce Reports, September 3, 1918; New York 
Times, August 7, 1918.) 


14-15. Scandinavian Countries 


Representatives of the Scandinavian countries as- 
sembled at Stockholm to consider means for the pro- 
tection of Scandinavian trade after the war, in the 
direction of further commercial coéperation, the adop- 
tion of uniform commercial law, a revision of the mari- 
time law, and the further maintenance of the Scandi- 
navian coin convention. (London Economist, October 
20, 1917.) 
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In order to acquire greater economic independence 
and to import the least possible amount of goods, the 
Norwegian Government established a department of 
industrial supply, whose function will be to develop 
the natural resources of the country and to build up 
the industrial organization of the country. (Com- 
merce Reports, February 7, 1918.) 

In Sweden there was formed in the summer of 1918 
a new organization to aid the export trade after the 
war. Asa result of the close codperation in:Germany 
between the State and industry, Swedish merchants 
ielt the need of following all measures taken in foreign 
countries which may be inimical to Swedish interests. 
By coéperation and centralization Swedish traders 
intend to secure the most favorable prices and condi- 
tions. An expert committee capable of negotiating 
new trade treaties is an outgrowth of the new organiza- 
tion. (Tidskrift for Industri, Commerce Reports, 
July 6, 1918.) 

16. Chile 


On September 6, 1917, the President of Chile ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate and report on the 
condition which the industries and commerce of Chile 
will face upon the reéstablishment of peace, the compe- 
tition between domestic and imported commodities, 
and to recommend measures for the protection of the 
present condition and for the encouragement of their 
further development. (Commerce Reports, December 
15, 1917.) 

17. Brazil 


Some recent economic measures, though not strictly 
relating to post-bellum conditions, indicate the fore- 
sight with which all nations regard the future. Ata 
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recent meeting of the Commercial Association of Rio 
de Janeiro it was proposed to extend the commercial 
relations of Brazil by studying how to increase recip- 
rocal commercial relations between Brazil and its 
allies, by asking for suggestions from chambers of 
commerce in foreign countries concerning Brazilian 
legislation, tariffs, exchange, and merchant marine, 
and by intensifying domestic production. (Commerce 
Reports, May 14, 1918.) 


18. Colombia 


A financial conference of the representatives of 
various chambers of commerce in Colombia convened 
to study the drop in foreign exchange, its cause and 
remedy, the deficiency of currency, and the fiscal 
crisis. 

Opposition to Reconstruction Discussions 

In England some of the leading publications have 
opposed the discussion during war time of after-war 
conditions because of the many uncertain factors in 
the situation. The London Economist (May 4, 
1918) severely criticized the report of the Balfour 
committee on commercial and financial policy after 
the war. A similar attitude is prevalent in Italy and 
Japan. (Corriere della Sera, July 16, 1918; Nichi 
Nichi, October 22, 1917.) 


3. THE MACHINERY OF -RECONSTRUCTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The fact should not be overlooked that reconstruc- 
tion in the United States is made more difficult by the 
division of powers between the state and federal 
governments. The vast extension of federal authority 
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over industry, transportation, means of communica- 
tion, food, fuel, and raw materials has been consti- 
tutionally possible only as necessary and proper to 
carrying into effect the power of Congress to wage 
war and support armies. Such matters as health, 
housing, education, the control of raw materials, the 
land question, children and women in industry, the 
labor contract, hours, wages, and the participation of 
employees in the control of the industry—under the 
American constitutional system, apart from congres- 
sional control of commerce—come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the forty-eight states. In some cases, of course, 
the states and the federal government will deal with 
different phases of the same problem. Thus the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the various railway 
commissions of the states both deal with railroad 
rates. The Federal Forest Service and the Forest 
Services of a number of the states deal with the con- 
sérvation of the lumber supply. The Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Commissioners of Agri- 
culture of the various state governments deal with the 
same problems. Education has long been peculiarly 
the province of the state governments, but there is now 
also a Federal Bureau of Education. 

Since the entrance of the United States into the 
war, moreover, we have in several instances witnessed 
the unusual spectacle of the federal government 
entrusting the administration of certain of its measures 
to state authorities. Thus, in the case of the Selective 
Service Law, its entire machinery was operated 
through the medium of the State Adjutant Generals 
who are regular officials of the state governments, 
and the control of building trades by the War Indus- 
tries Board left the enforcement and application of 
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its orders to the State Councils of Defense. In the 
reconstruction there will doubtless be similar oppor- 
tunities for co6peration and for administration through 
local government agencies. The constitutional bar 
to a federal educational or housing and health policy 
makes reforms more difficult; the forty-eight local 
jurisdictions need not act at all, and if laws are 
passed, they will doubtless be widely at variance with 
one another. But in some cases, the war-time exten- 
sion of federal control will be continued and much can 
be accomplished if public opinion is centered on a 
definite policy and coéperation is achieved between 
the federal and state authorities. 

The federal statutes made necessary by the war, 
expire at different times. Senator Martin, Democratic 
leader, has announced that agencies are limited to the 
following periods after the conclusion of peace: 


Control of railroads—twenty-one months. 

Control of telegraph and telephone lines—during the war. 

Food and fuel control—when state of war is ended and pro- 
claimed. 

Espionage act—end of the war. 

War Trade Board and export control—end of the war. 

War Finance Corporation—six months after the war, with 
further time for liquidation. 

Capital Issues Committee—six months after the war. 

Reorganization of Government bureaus under the Overman 
Law—six months after the war. 

Alien property custodian—end of the war, with extension of 
time for certain duties. 

Government operation of ships—five years after the war. 

Aircraft Board—six months after the war. 

Agricultural stimulation—end of the present emergency. 

Housing construction—end of the war, except for shipbuilders. 

Labor employment—during the emergency. 

Minerals stimulation—as soon as possible after proclamation 
of peace. 
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Senator Martin also pointed out that appropriations 
and increased personnel for aircraft were limited to 
“the present emergency,” and that authority of the 
President under the emergency shipping fund, created 
June 5, 1917, ended six months after the proclamation 
of peace. 

The machinery to be used for reconstruction in the 
United States was for a time in doubt. The following 
dispatch to the New York Jimes (November 15) 
described developments that then seemed possible: 


Most officials seem to agree that there is no good reason for 
economic disturbance in this country if a comprehensive pro- 
gram is adopted without delay which will provide for a gradual 
resumption of industrial and commercial activities of normal 
times. To accomplish this, some officials who have been in 
charge of building up the huge war program feel that the func- 
tions of some of the war agencies must be continued or put in the 
hands of a new organization which will have power to enforce 
its edicts. 

The President has been making a study of the situation, and 
has sought information from the heads of war boards. The 
general feeling seems to be that he will take no step to create a 
reconstruction commission, under the Overman Act or other 
authority invested in him, without asking Congress for legislation. 

The opinion most widely expressed here is that certain powers 
now possessed by the War Industries Board, War Trade Board, 
and the Food and Fuel Administrations, the tenure of each of 
which is somewhat uncertain, must be continued six to eighteen 
months to insure proper readjustment of the economic machinery 
of the country. 

Those who believe that the President will seek to set up a 
reconstruction commission think Bernard M. Baruch, Chairman 
of the War Industries Board, whose powers probably would be 
reduced greatly when a formal declaration of peace is proclaimed, 
might be placed in charge of the work. 

Until a declaration of peace, it is probable that most of the 
war agencies will continue, although some of the restrictive 
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measures which they have put into effect may be withdrawn 
considerably before that time. 

The War Council discussed the problem at length yesterday. 
The need for a concrete policy in regard to the scrapping of the 
war machine and the rehabilitation of the non-war industries 
was recognized and the officials are awaiting the formulation of 
the Administration’s plan. 

Pending decision as to a general policy the War Industries 
Board will continue to exercise a most important place in con- 
ducting reconstruction work. It has been agreed, for instance, 
that it shall work hand in hand with the War Department, and 
that all proposed cancellations of war contracts shall be promptly 
reported to the War Industries Board, in order that materials, 
labor, and facilities may be diverted in orderly fashion to the 
civilian needs. That will leave the War Industries Board, which 
has a mass of information concerning industrial conditions, in 
a position to advise as to the wisdom of steps in that direction. 


Two bills, creating reconstruction commissions, 
have been introduced in Congress by Senators Weeks 
and Overman. The Weeks measure is as follows: 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 21) was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there is hereby created a committee to be known as the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Reconstruction, composed of 
six Senators and six Representatives in Congress. The members 
of said committee shall be selected as follows: Three Senators 
by the Democratic senatorial caucus, three Senators by the 
Republican senatorial conference, three Representatives in 
Congress by the Democratic House caucus, and three Repre- 
sentatives in Congress by the Republican House conference: 
Provided, That only Senators and Representatives in Congress 
who have been elected to serve in the Sixty-sixth Congress shall 
be eligible for membership on said committee. Such membership 
shall terminate with the service in Congress of the Member, and 
vacancies shall be filled in the same manner as the original selec- 
tions were made, respectively. 

That said committee shall make an investigation of the fol- 
lowing subjects and report to Congress from time to time with 
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such recommendations as to additional legislation or otherwise 


as 


I. 





it may deem advisable: 

Problems affecting labor, including: 

a. Unemployment which may follow war. 

b. Utilization of discharged soldiers and sailors in civil em- 
ployments. 

c. Conciliation and arbitration of labor disputes. 

d. The relation of men and women in similar employments. 

e. Substitution of female employees for male and vice versa. 

f. Feasibility of organizing permanent employment 
agencies. 

g. Requirements for labor after the war, both in agricultural 
and industrial occupations. 

h. Distribution of labor. 

4. Employment of surplus labor on public works of which 
the construction or completion has been suspended due 
to the war. 

Problems affecting capital and credit, including: 

a. All matters relating to trusts and combinations. 

b. Federal loans to private enterprises. 

c. Federal supervision of capital issues. 

Problems affecting public utilities, including: 

a. The establishment of a railroad policy after the war, and 
the relation of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to the railroads. 

b. All questions relating to communication by wire. 

Problems resulting from the demobilization of our industrial 
and military war resources, including: 

a. The disposal of surplus Government properties and sup- 
plies in this country and abroad. 

b. The conversion of munition industries into those of peace. 

c. The demobilization of the war strength of the Army and 
Navy, and the disposition of the men who have been 
in the service. 

d. The demcbilization of civil war workers. 

Problems affecting our foreign trade, including: 

a. The development of new markets. 

b. Combinations for the purpose of increasing our selling 
facilities. 


c. Changes in our banking facilities necessary to cooperate 
with such trade. 
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Problems affecting the continuance of existing industries 
and the establishment of new industries, including: 

a. The supply and control of raw materials. 

b. The encouragement of the production in the United 
States of articles that have not been made in this 
country heretofore. 

c. The encouragement of private enterprise in the develop- 
ment of the resources of the public domain. 

d. The utilization of a tariff on imports as a means to pro- 
tect and encourage home industries. 


. Problems relating to agriculture, including: 


a. The advisability of continuing after the war price-fixing 
of food products. 

b. Federal loans to farmers. 

c. Distribution of food products. 

d. The allotment of lands to returned soldiers and sailors and 
their establishment in new homes on the public domain. 

Problems affecting the adequate production and effective 

distribution of coal, gasoline, and other fuels. 


. Problems relating to shipping, including shipyards, and 


especially in regard to the sale, continuance of ownership, 
or leasing of both yards and ships. 

Housing conditions and the disposition of houses constructed 
by the Government during the war. 


. War legislation now on the statute books, with reference to 


its repeal, extension, or amendment. 


. And in general all matters necessarily arising during the 


change from the activities of war to the pursuits of peace, 
including those that may be referred to it by the Senate 
or House of Representatives. 

That the committee is authorized to employ such clerical 
assistance as it may deem necessary, including the services 
of experts, and may, by subcommittee or otherwise, send 
for persons or papers, administer oaths, and employ 
stenographers, at a cost not to exceed $1 per printed page, 
to report such hearings as may be had in connection with 
any subject before it; that the committee may sit during 
the sessions or recesses of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives; and that expenses contracted hereunder shall 
be paid one-half from the contingent fund of the Senate 
and one-half from the contingent fund of the House upon 
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the presentation of vouchers approved by the chairman 
of said committee, until otherwise provided by law.‘ 


Senator Overman’s bill would put reconstruction 
under the control of the President: 

The bill (S. 4968) to provide for the creation and 
establishment of a Federal commission on recon- 
struction, and for other purposes, was read the first 
time by its title and the second time at length and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


A bill (S. 4968) to provide for the creation and establishment 
of a Federal commission on reconstruction, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That a commission is hereby created and 
established, to be known as the Federal commission on recon- 
struction (hereinafter referred to as the commission), which shall 
be composed of five commissioners, who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Not more than three of the commissioners shall be members of 
the same political party. The commission shall choose a chairman 
from its own membership. Any commissioner may be removed 
by the President for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance 
in office. A vacancy in the commission shall not impair the right 
of the remaining commissioners to exercise all the functions of 
the commission. The commission shall cease to exist two years 
after the cessation of hostilities of the existing war unless other- 
wise provided by Congress. 

Section 2. That each commissioner shall receive a salary at 
the rate of $10,000 a year. The commission shall appoint a 
secretary, who shall receive a salary at the rate of $5,000 a year, 
and the commission shall have authority to employ and fix the 
compensation of such economists, investigators, special experts, 
clerks, and other employees as it may from time to time find 
necessary for the proper performance of its duties. Until other- 
wise provided by law the commission may rent suitable offices 


for its use. 


Section 3. That it shall be the duty of the commission to exam- 


ine into the problems and conditions that are arising out of the 
war and that may arise out of the transition of the economic, 


* Congressional Record, September 27, 1918, p. 11760. 
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industrial, and social life of the Nation from a state of war to 
a state of peace; and with a view of meeting, as far as possible, 
such problems and conditions before their solution is actually 
forced upon the Government, the commission shall report to 
Congress from time to time the results of such investigations with 
recommendations for new and additional legislation. 

Section 4. That it shall be the duty of the commission to in- 
vestigate and report as above described on any and all questions 
that may be referred to it by the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives or by the President arising out of the conditions of 
war above described; and more particularly it shall investigate 
and report on the following problems: 

a. The financing, regulation, control, and development of the 
merchant marine. 

b. The development, financing, expansion, and direction of for- 
eign trade. 

¢. The reorganization, financing, and readjustment of industries 
engaged in war work by way of reconverting them to normal 
production. 

d. Technical education and industrial research as a means of 
developing and strengthening of industry. 

¢. The redistribution and employment of labor in agricultural 
and industrial pursuits and the problems of labor growing 
out of demobilization. 

f. The supply, distribution, and availability of raw materials 
and foodstuffs. 

g. The conservation and development of national resources. 

h. Inland transportation by rail and water. 

i. Communication by telephone, telegraph, and wireless. 

j. The reorganization of Government departments, bureaus, 
commissions, or offices, with a view to putting the Govern- 
ment on an economical and efficient peace basis. 

k. The consolidation of such acts and parts of acts of Congress 
which relate to the same subject matter but which now 
appear at various places in the statutes. 

Section 5. That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $500,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the pro- 
visions of this resolution. 
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Section 6. That this act shall take effect immediately upon its 
adoption.§ 

The detailed analyses of these bills indicate the 
subjects that were deemed worthy of consideration. 
The Administration opposed both measures, however, 
and no special reconstruction machinery was set up 
although Mr. Wilson, in his annual message (Decem- 
ber 2) devoted several paragraphs to the problem of 
economic and industrial readjustment and the war 
agencies that could give information or advice as to 
specific problems. 


4. THE LITERATURE OF RECONSTRUCTION 


A list of books sufficiently complete for all practical 
purposes is given in an appendix and a number of par- 
liamentary papers are specifically referred to in these 
notes. Periodical literature, however, will probably be 
found of chief value. The Athenaeum has for two 
years paid a great deal of attention to reconstruction. 
It has contained full reviews of all books and has 
published several series of articles on industry, inter- 
national trade, education, housing, and finance. The 
Economic Journal, the organ of the British Economic 
Association, contains many articles on_ financial 
questions. Other reviews which have published 
much material of value are The Round Table, The 
New Europe, The Survey, The Labour Gazette, The 
Dial, and the Monthly Review of the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

A series of preliminary economic studies of the war 
is being published for the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace: 


* Congressional Record, October 3, 1918, p. 11975. 
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1 Ear_y Economic EFFECTS OF THE EUROPEAN WAR UPON 
CANADA, by Adam Shortt, formerly Commissioner of 
the Canadian Civil Service, now Chairman, Board of 
Historical Publications, Canada. 

2 EarLy EFFECTS OF THE EUROPEAN WAR UPON THE 
FINANCE, COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY OF CHILE, by 
L. S. Rowe, Professor of Political Science, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

3 War ADMINISTRATION OF THE RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND GREAT BrITAIN, by Frank H. Dixon, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Dartmouth College, and Julius 
H. Parmelee, Statistician, Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics. 

4 Economic EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DREN IN GREAT BRITAIN, by Irene Osgood Andrews, 
Assistant Secretary of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation. 

5 Direct Costs OF THE PRESENT War, by Ernest L. 
Bogart, Professor of Economics, University of Illinois. 

6 EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON INSURANCE, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE SUBSTITUTION OF INSURANCE FOR 
PENSIONS, by William F. Gephart, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Washington University, St. Louis. 

7 WAR FINANCE AND TAXATION, ESPECIALLY IN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES, by Frank L. McVey, 
President, University of Kentucky. 

8 AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND Foop CONTROL IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES, by Benjamin 
H. Hibbard, Professor of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Wisconsin. 

g EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON SHIPPING, by J. Russell 
Smith, Professor of Industry, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

10 ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL EFFECTS OF GOVERNMENT CON- 
TROL OF THE LIQUOR BUSINESS WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES, by 
Thomas Nixon Carver, Professor of Political Economy, 
Harvard University. 

11 EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON LABOR CONDITIONS AND 
ORGANIZATION, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO GREAT 
BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES, by Matthew B. 
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Hammond, Professor of Economics, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

12 WAR ADMINISTRATION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES, SHOWING CHANGES IN GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATION CAUSED BY THE WAR, by John A. Fair- 
lie, Professor of Political Science, University of Illinois. 


. 13 GOVERNMENT WAR CONTROL OF INDUSTRY AND TRADE, 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UniTEpD StaTEs, by Charles Whiting Baker, New York 
City. 


. 14 PricE CONTROL IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED 


StaTEs, by David Kinley, Professor of Political Econ- 
omy, University of Illinois, and Simon Litman, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


. 15 TRAINING OF DISABLED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS FOR 


Economic USEFULNESS, by Edward T. Devine, Pro- 
fessor of Social Economy, Columbia University. 

16 EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON NEGRO LABOR AND MIGRA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES, by Emmett J. Scott, 
Secretary of Tuskegee Institute. 

17 THRIFT TIME OF War, by Thomas Nixon Carver, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy, Harvard University. 


. 18 EFFECTS OF THE WAR UPON MONEY, CREDIT AND BANK- 


ING IN ALL ASPECTS, ESPECIALLY WITH REFERENCE 
TO GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, AND THE UNITED STATES, 
by B. M. Anderson, Jr., Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Harvard University. 

19 THE RELATION OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDI- 
TIONS IN SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE AND IN ALSACE- 
LORRAINE TO CONDITIONS OF PEACE, two volumes, by 
Stephen Pierce Duggan, Professor of Education, Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 

20 THE PRESENT SITUATION IN RUSSIA AND Its ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND, by A. A. Goldenweiser. 


A great many books have been published giving 
the views of different writers on special problems with 
which they were well qualified to deal. One of the 
best of these is probably W. H. Dawson, After-War 
Problems. Thus far the only American publication 
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is Friedman, American Problems of Reconstruction. 
The papers in this volume are of unequal merit and 
the field is rather restricted. The best volume bearing 
the imprint of an American publisher is by an English- 
man, Brougham Villiers, Britain after the Peace. 

The Section of Economic Science and Statistics of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science has published three valuable volumes: Credit, 
Industry, and the War (1915); Labour, Finance and the 
War (1916) and Industry and Finance; War Expedi- 
ents and Reconstruction (1917), all edited by Professor 
A. W. Kirkaldy. The second volume of this series 
contains elaborate reports on “Industrial Unrest,” 
“The Replacement of Men by Women in Industry,” 
“The Effects of the War on Credit, Currency and 
Finance,” and “Land Settlement.” These same sub- 
jects are treated with later and fuller detail in the 
1917 volume on Industry and Finance. 

Various programs of reconstruction sponsored by 
the British Labor Party, the Garton Foundation, etc. 
are covered by Ordway Tead, “The British Reconstruc- 
tion Programs,” Political Science Quarterly, March, 
1918. The scope of the preparations for reconstruction 
in England is described in the quotations from the 
Report of the War Cabinet in the Appendix. 

Finally, there is a large literature urging radical 
schemes of state socialism, syndicalism, and national 
guilds, e.g., Hobson, Guild Principles in Peace and 
War; Orage, National Guilds; Cole, Self Government in 
Industry, etc. 
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Il. INTERNATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 
I. A LEAGUE OF NATIONS ! 


The most important of Mr. Wilson’s fourteen points, 
to which he devoted the whole of his address in New 
York, September 27, 1918, was the following: 

XIV. A general association of nations must be formed under 
specific covenants for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees 
of political independence and territorial integrity to great and 
small states alike. 

A very full bibliography on a League of Nations 
will be found in Goldsmith, A League to Enforce Peace. 
This book, however, does not attempt to apply the 
principles which it easily establishes in theory to the 
vexing problems of mid-European politics. The stu- 
dent, therefore, will find of more service the following 
books: Brailsford, A League of Nations; Woolf, Inter- 
national Government; Woolf, The Framework of a Last- 
ing Peace; Hobson, Towards International Government; 
and Dickinson, The Choice Before Us. During the last 
two years many valuable articles have appeared in 
the reviews. Some of these have been reprinted by 
the World Peace Foundation and the League to En- 
force Peace. Others that may be mentioned are: 
Macdonell, “Armed Pacifism,” Contemporary Review, 
March, 1917; Dickinson, “A League of Nations and Its 

! Except for a few additions and changes these references on a 


League of Nations appeared in the study outline on The War Aims 
of the United States. 
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Critics,” Contemporary Review, June, 1917. More elab- 
orate outlines of proposed Leagues than the pro- 
gram of the American organization are given by Mr. 
Brailsford and Mr. Woolf. 

How far is it true that America does not need a 
League to Enforce Peace for her own protection? 

Should a League of Nations be formed immediately 
or would it be better to wait until hatred between the 
belligerents has become less bitter? 

How far do you think the various war aims outlined 
by Mr. Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George, British Labor, etc., 
should be modified (a) if in the future there are no 
safeguards against aggression other than those exist- 
ing when the war began, or (0) if there is mutual pro- 
tection by a League of Nations? 

How far should sea power be an instrument of a 
League of Nations? (See Norman Angell’s The World's 
Highway; Sidebotham, “The Freedom of the Seas” in 
Towards a Lasting Settlement and Atlantic Monthly, 
August, 1916; Brailsford, A League of Nations, chap- 
ters VII and VIII; Corbett, The League of Nations 
and the Freedom of the Seas; “Cosmos,” The Basis of 
Durable Peace; Mahan, The Interest of America in 
Sea Power, and Barclay, Problems of International 
Practice and Diplomacy. 

‘Would Great Britain or the United States consent 
to relinquish a measure of national sea power if it 
were handed over to a League of Nations? 

How great is the danger that nations will make 
secret reinsurance agreements with each other? Isa 
successful League of Nations dependent upon open 
diplomacy? 

To what extent must a League of Peace demand 
from its members adherence at all times, on pain of 
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expulsion, or some other penalty, to certain funda- 
mental principles, such as the principle of nationality 
and commercial freedom, including questions of tariffs 
at home and in the colonies, and guarantees for fair 
opportunities all round over questions of export of 
capital, access to raw materials, etc.? This question 
may be discussed in connection with the more general 
one: To what extent should a League of Peace aim 
simply at preventing the outbreak of actual wars, 
and how far might it venture to embark upon an 
attempt to remove the causes of mutual hostility 
among its members leading eventually to an open 
breach between them? 

How far should Parliaments as well as Foreign 
Offices be represented on the International Bodies 
which are to function for the League of Nations? 

“Germany is ready at all times to join a League of 
Nations and even to place herself at the head of a 
League which will restrain the disturber of peace.” 
(Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg to the Committee 
of the Reichstag, November 9, 1916.) 

What should be the attitude of a League of Nations 
towards the Central Powers? 

What should be the attitude of the Allies towards 
admitting Germany to a League of Nations? 

The following quotations are from Muir, “The 
Difficulties of a League of Peace,” The New Europe, 
February I, 1917. 

I. The first and most obvious condition for the successful 
organization of a League of Peace is that there must be no single 
power, or group of powers, dominated by a single will, so strong 


as to be able to defy the rest of the world, and, therefore, to be 
tempted by the prospect of world-supremacy. 


Is this a valid condition? 
[42] 
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Would the British Commonwealth alone, or with 
the United States in a union of the English-speaking 
peoples, be strong enough to defy the rest of the world? 

Does this condition mean that Germany’s Mittel- 
Europa scheme must be completely destroyed? 

II. The second preliminary condition of the organization of 
a League of Peace is that the political distribution of Europe and 
(as far as possible) of the whole world, must be drawn upon 
lines which promise permanence, by being based, not on the 


mere accidents of conquest or dynastic inheritance, but on clear 
and defensible principles, on reason, and on justice. 


Is this condition valid? 

Should a League of Nations guarantee the status quo 
(a) except as altered by peaceful agreement? or (d) 
except as altered by international council? See the 
books by Woolf cited above and Phillips, The Con- 
federation of Europe, which discusses the Holy Alliance 
and is not hopeful of the success of a League of Nations. 

III. Suppose these preliminary conditions to be satisfactorily 
met, we are faced at the outset by a difficulty which affects the 
membership of the League. If the nations are to have confidence 
in it as a means of preserving peace, it must include no States 
which cannot be trusted to fulfill the responsibilities of member- 
ship. Every State must have reasonable ground for certainty 
that, if it is attacked or if any of the principles of international 


law are infringed, all the other members of the League will take 
such active steps as may be required by the League’s constitution. 


Is this condition valid? (See Norman Angell’s War 
Aims: The Need for a Parliament of the Allies, and 
The Political Conditions of Allied Success. 

Would it be safe to include in the League a govern- 
ment like the United States where the treaty-making 
authority cannot commit the country to war as a 
means of coercing a recalcitrant state? 
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Would the danger be greater than in England where 
the Parliament, although having no formal control 
over foreign policy, holds the purse strings? 


IV. Assuming that some sort of League of Peace is to be 
established, we are next brought up against the difficulty of 
devising for it a system of direction. Not long since I listened 
to a lecture by an eminent lawyer,? in which he commended the 
idea of the League as a sure safeguard against war, and proved, 
to his own satisfaction, that, if such a League had existed in 1914, 
the present war would not have broken out; and, indeed, we 
may very readily agree that if the conditions which would make 
a League of Peace a practical proposal had existed in 1914 there 
would have been no war. Having said so much, the lecturer 
went on to observe: “Of course, the League must have a com- 
mon executive and a general staff;” and, saying that, he passed 
on to other topics, as if the establishment of a common executive 
and a general staff presented no difficulties at all. Now it is 
plain that the constitution of the League must depend upon the 
character of its component members. If they trust and under- 
stand one another, its system may be simple and unelaborate. 
But if, as seems to be assumed by many of its advocates, it is 
to include all the civilized States of the world, it will require a 
very carefully-worked-out system of administration: a sort of 
federal council of civilization. 





Is this difficulty insurmountable? 

How is it worked out in the schemes suggested by 
Mr. Woolf and Mr. Brailsford? 

With what chances of success? 


V. If or when the war ends with victory of the Allied Powers, 
the conditions essential for the existence of a League of Peace, 
as we have already defined them, will have been largely secured. 
But not only that; there will exist, in fact, a great League of 
Peace consisting of ten States, which will have held together as 
no alliance has ever held together before in history, which will 
have learnt to trust and understand one another, and which 
will be united in the resolve to prevent the recurrence of such a 


2 Sir Frederick Pollock, whose lecture was partly published in the 
Fortnightly Review, December, 1916. 
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catastrophe. If they win their victory, they will be strong enough 
to secure peace for the future. They will include five of the 
seven great States of the world—the British Empire, France, 
Italy, Russia, and Japan—and five of the lesser States of Europe, 
some of which—notably Rumania and Serbia—will be much 
more powerful than they have ever been before. This group of 
States will be profoundly distrustful of their defeated foes, whose 
treacheries have caused them so much agony; and in order to 
guard against any future recrudescence of the danger, they 
will be anxious to maintain their well-tried and friendly co- 
operation, and to devise means for preventing any cleavage 
among them, such as might encourage their defeated enemy to 
raise his head again and revive his malign ambitions. 


What forms will this codperation take? 


2. ENGLISH OPINION OF A LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Some months ago a French publicist declared that 
the future historian would be dumbfounded by the 
fact that, with the issue of the war hanging in the 
balance, with Paris threatened and the channel ports 
in danger, men could be so detached as to discuss a 
League of Nations. Now, happily, the objection, even 
were it valid, does not hold. The two great threats 
that a League of Nations would be illusory—a German 
victory or a negotiated peace that would not resettle 
Europe on lines of apparent permanence—have van- 
ished before Foch’s armies and internal collapse in 
the Central Powers. It now seems certain that the 
Allies will make the peace they desire, and by such a 
peace, as President Wilson showed in his address of 
September 27, a League of Nations should be brought 
into existence to compel adherence to the treaty. As 
yet, however, American public opinion, although it 
applauded Mr. Wilson’s sentiments, does not seem to 
be alive either to the opportunity or the difficulty of 
making it certain that this is a war against war, that 
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the fruits of victory do not escape us, and that our 
sacrifices are not made in vain. To be sure, we do 
lip service to the idea, but in this country there has 
been practically no real discussion of the proposal, no 
debate as to its feasibility, or even advisability; and 
Mr. Wilson, great as is his power in directing our for- 
eign relations, can hardly commit the country unless 
it is fully aroused. Two millions of the electorate, 
now in France, are not so apathetic. They will return 
convinced that their children must be spared similar 
sacrifices, but the issues will be settled while they are 
waiting demobilization and in the winning of peace 
there must be no “too late.” No great, new ideal— 
and especially if it be unsanctioned by historical experi- 
ence and mean a sacrifice of national or personal lib- 
erty of action—can be put into practice unless there is 
previous discussion, unless it is debated, and unless its 
difficulties and its advantages are fully understood. 
In England, however, a debate has been vigorously 
waged and a brief account of recent expressions of 
English opinion may, therefore, not be without interest 
to American students. 

Of Allied statesmen President Wilson has been the 
most enthusiastic and the most unrestrained in his 
advocacy of a League of Nations. He committed him- 
self to the idea in his address to the League to Enforce 
Peace, May, 1916; while we were still neutral, he 
pledged the support of the United States to a union 
of nations to secure the settlement if it were a just 
one (January 22, 1917); his addresses since our 
entrance into the war have laid it down as one of 
America’s war aims, and the Liberty Loan address 
left practically nothing more to be said. He has led 
Allied thought, but this should not make us forget 
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that in the earliest days of the war, when the issues 
were not so clear as they now are, Mr. Asquith, then 
Premier, taking as his text Gladstone’s statement that 
the greatest triumph of our times would be “the estab- 
lishment of the idea of public right as the governing 
idea of European politics,” committed himself to a 
League of Nations in words which should now be 
remembered and pondered. 

“The idea of public right means,” he said, “or it 
ought to mean, perhaps by a slow and gradual process, 
the substitution for force, for the clash of competing 
ambitions, for groupings and alliances and a precarious 
equipoise, the substitution for all these things of a real 
European partnership, based on the recognition of 
equal right and established and enforced by a common 
will.” : 

Then Mr. Asquith was practically alone. Now Mr. 
Lloyd George is much more definite; Lord Robert 
Cecil and Mr. Barnes, Mr. Balfour and Viscount 
Grey, Mr. Arthur Henderson and Lord Curzon, Gen- 
eral Smuts and Winston Churchill—men far apart on 
domestic and imperial political principles all espouse it. 
The British Labor Party made it last winter the basis 
of its memorable memorandum on war aims (Jnter- 
national Conciliation, No. 123) and while, at the 
Labor Conference in London last summer it was not 
put in the foreground of discussion, the conclusive 
fact remains that every political party in England has 
incorporated the League of Nations idea into its pro- 
gram. The House of Lords has had two debates 
on the subject, the House of Commons one—all well- 
informed and sympathetic. Representatives of the 
Government assured questioners the latter part of 
October that Great Britain was wholly in sympathy 
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with the principles of Mr. Wilson’s proposals. In fact, 
Sir John Macdonell, writing in the September Con- 
temporary Review,’ wonders whether the League of 
Nations is not “in danger of being smothered by praise, 
universal and rarely discriminating”; whether when 
a definite scheme “is formulated and the difficulties 
confronting it are presented,” there will not be “cool- 
ness, or a mood of incredulity, or a warning against 
excess of zeal.” 

Yet English journals and reviews have to a large 
extent recognized and discussed the difficulties. Op- 
position there is, but most of it comes from the hard- 
shelled Tories, from old gentlemen who sit in gloomy 
clubs and talk for the sake of talking, from writers, 
who, as Mr. Barnes has said, are forced to rinse the 
historical dust-bins for arguments. Thus the editor 
of Blackwood’s writes in his August “Musings without 
Method”: 

“After the Treaty of Vienna, Metternich and his 
friends framed the Holy Alliance, the object of which 
was to make the world safe for autocracy. 

Today the enemy of mankind is an autocrat, ont 
therefore the world must be made safe for democracy 
by a League of Nations. We do but change the name 
and keep the tyranny. If it be imposed by the inter- 
ference of others, democracy is no less objectionable 
than autocracy. Those who would club what they 
choose to call ‘freedom’ into a reluctant people are 
the mere connivers of despotism.” And apropos of 
Lord Grey’s pamphlet (International Conciliation, 
No. 131, October) which did not blink the fact 
that a League would limit national action, Blackwood’s 


* Where the dates are not given, references are to 1918 numbers of 
the magazines. 
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adds: “Were the League not doomed already, this 
essential condition would condemn it to utter failure,” 
for “all Governments and Peoples, conscious of their 
national strength and unwilling to limit their national 
action.” Lord Sydenham of Combe (Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, August) thinks the present alliance against the 
forces of evil is “the greatest League of Nations.” “We 
shall not win the war,” he says, “by planning Leagues 
of Peace to meet circumstances which we cannot yet 
foresee. Like the paper constitutions of Siéyés they 
may prove impracticable; but the Holy Alliance 
against the forces of evil remains, and when it is 
crowned with victory it can be turned into a powerful 
agency for maintaining the peace of the world.” In 
the Fortnightly for July, Professor J. B. Firth uses the 
historical argument. “What was Utopian before the 
War,” he says, “will still remain Utopian at its con- 
clusion,” overlooking altogether the fact that the 
world will be different. Mr. J. G. Swift MacNeill 
answers him by showing that international inde- 
pendence is at the present time a question of degree; 
and that further limitations on freedom of action must 
and will be endured in the interest of civilization; and 
quoting Mr. Grattan, he tells Professor Firth that 
“You cannot argue with a prophet—you can only dis- 
believe him.” 

Sir Roland K. Wilson and Professor Marriott ap- 
prove whole-heartedly in the July Hibbert Journal; 
Sir John Macdonell has no reservations (Contemporary, 
March) and he realizes the difficulties involved: “re- 
construction must proceed from within: new ideals 
stretching beyond frontiers; the realizing of new 
duties; a wider outlook; less idolatry of the State; 
more regard to society as something larger than the 
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State, an effort to regain lost ground—if not to estab- 
lish a new Christendom, to attempt to rise nearer to 
the height of the ancient conception of States as so 
many mansions of one city.”. The London Times com- 
menting on Lord Grey’s recent address at a joint 
meeting of the League of Nations Society and the 
League of Free Nations Association (which have been 
combined under the presidency of the former Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs) associated itself “very 
heartily with his conclusion that the main hope for the 
peaceful development of mankind lies in the enhanced 
sense of international security, security which a well- 
organized League of Nations alone can give.” 

Of the English weeklies, the Spectator with its smug 
middle-class conservatism thinks that a League of 
Nations would mean “international slavery” and that 
its restraints upon England’s manifest destiny would 
be intolerable; the London Nation and New Statesman 
are enthusiastically in favor of it, and hardly an issue 
appears without some discussion of the League and 
the specific problems with which it will have to deal. 
The New Europe, a young weekly magazine which has 
become a high authority on international affairs, has 
also discussed the proposal at considerable length. 
Its articles have been particularly notable in showing 
that the present extent of Allied coéperation—with 
the armies under a unified command, with economic 
resources to a very large measure pooled, and with 
the time approaching when political unity will be 
necessary and will be achieved by mutual compromise 
—means that but a step is necessary if a League of 
Nations is inaugurated to exert economic and political 
control in time of peace. A series of excellent articles 
in the September issue of The Round Table stresses the 
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fact that Allied public opinion, inadequately recognizes 
just how far this economic control has gone—shipping, 
raw materials, munitions, food supplies, and finance 
are all under the control of interallied bodies. This 
control will have to be continued for a considerable 
time after the conclusion of peace; and both The New 
Europe and The Round Table think that the Allies 
will one day awake to the fact that the embryo of a 
League of Nations has come into being and that a 
definitive step will mean but an expansion of powers 
rather than the acceptance of a new principle. 

In England during the past two years there have 
been published many pamphlets and books which dis- 
cuss exhaustively all phases of the problem and a 
number of groups of thinkers on international ques- 
tions have long been studying the appropriate struc- 
ture of the organization which they are agreed must 
be called into being. Viscount Bryce was president 
of the Council for the Study of International Relations 
which issued a number of pamphlets and study out- 
lines; the Fabian Society debated a League of Nations 
for some months and the results of its study were pub- 
lished by Mr. Woolf in his book on International 
Government, particular attention being paid to the 
present inter-state codperation. A suggested constitu- 
tion for the League, agreed upon by the Fabians, ap- 
pears in this book and is considered in connection with 
a number of others in Mr. Woolf’s later brochure on 
The Framework of a Lasting Peace. Viscount Bryce 
and other writers have published some studies on 
Proposals for the Prevention of Future Wars. The 
League of Nations Society and the League of Free 
Nations Association, as has been said, have now com- 
bined forces. They issue a small monthly magazine 
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and many pamphlets containing speeches by members 
of Parliament and other public men. Viscount Grey's 
article, The League of Nations, first issued last May, 
has run through several editions and has been ex- 
haustively discussed. War and Peace, a sort of 
monthly edition of the London Nation, is devoted 
almost exclusively to the propagation of the idea of 
a League of States and has given attention to phases 
of the problem as widely apart as Catholic doctrine 
and a League of Nations, and the control of backward 
States. 

Many books have been published in England; that 
the interest is somewhat greater than in the United 
States is shown by the fact that of ten books on inter- 
national relations advertised by a publisher in a recent 
number of the New York Nation, seven of them were 
by English writers. Mr. Hobson, three years ago, pub- 
lished his book, Towards International Government, in 
which a scheme for preserving the peace of the world 
is worked out in minute detail. Mr. Brailsford’s 
A League of Nations is a classic on the subject and 
while it may be marked by too great a tolerance for 
Germany's aggressive aims, nevertheless gives what 
is by all odds the best discussion of the many problems 
that a League will have to face and solve. From the 
standpoint of political theory, Mr. Delisle Burns has 
written three books, The Morality of Nations, Politi- 
cal Ideals, and The World of States, and shows that 
traditional conceptions of sovereignty need not stand 
in the way of the realization of President Wilson’s 
dreams. And finally there are The Choice Before Us 
by Lowes Dickinson and In the Fourth Year of the War 
by Mr. Wells, not to speak of a score of volumes by 
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less known writers, and several translations from the 
French and German. 

In the United States, on the other hand, there has 
been practically no discussion of a League of Nations 
on a scale approaching that described. The Nation 
and the New Republic have, to be sure, been stalwart 
supporters of Mr. Wilson’s program since its first 
announcement. The League to Enforce Peace has 
been in existence since the early months of the war, 
but it has devoted most of its attention to securing the 
acceptance of a brief platform and to arousing the 
people to the necessity of a German defeat. Our 
monthly magazines, while publishing an occasional 
article (contributions by Sir Oliver Lodge and Albert 
Thomas appear in the November, 1918, North American 
Review and Ailantic Monthly) have made little attempt 
to discuss the many problems that will have to be 
soived, and there has been nothing similar to the 
debate which the English publicists have waged in 
the English reviews. There have been a few books, 
like Goldsmith’s A League to Enforce Peace, but, as 
has been said, they have made absolutely no attempt 
to consider the difficult problems of European politics 
that will have to be faced when a League is called 
into existence. Discussions in the American Senate 
have been most perfunctory and unilluminating. 

“Should Germany be included in the proposed 
League,” for example, “and if so, when?” “What 
should be the function of the League with regard to 
colonial possessions, backward states, Constantinople, 
and neutralized states?” “What should be the sanc- 
tions? Should they be military or economic or both?” 
“What use should be made of sea power? Would it 
be expedient for England to consent to restrictions 
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on her national use of sea power if it were certain that 
the League of Nations would employ sfch an instru- 
ment against an aggressive state?” “Should the 
United States prepare to submit the Monroe Doctrine 
to the League and abandon its adherence to Wash- 
ington’s advice that entangling alliances be avoided?” 
These are only a few of the questions that must be 
considered in connection with a League of Nations; 
they are questions, as Mr. Lloyd George has said, 
that will determine the course of human life for cen- 
turies to come and as yet they have been in large 
measure ignored in the United States. 


These references to English discussions of a League 
of Nations have not been given with the idea that such 
brief extracts have any great informative value; the 
arguments of the speakers in Parliament, of the 
pamphleteers, and of the writers in journals and re- 
views must be read unabridged and studied. My pur- 
pose has been to show that England far outstrips us 
in the interest and thought devoted to the problem 
and that America must awake. And particularly is 
this incumbent upon us because President Wilson's 
distinctive contribution to the diplomacy of the war 
has been his insistence upon a League of Nations. It 
will mean a revolution of American foreign policy 
and the acceptance of tremendous responsibilities, 
but who will say that it is not worth while? Without 
it, reconstruction will fail; and it cannot be achieved 
unless American public opinion is fully informed. 

Recent articles of interest in addition to those 
referred to above are the following: Hobson, “Is In- 
ternational Government Possible?” Hibbert Journal, 
January, 1917; Butler, “The United States of Europe,” 
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in A World in Ferment, chapter III; also “A Pro- 
gram of Constructive Progress,” published by the 
Division of Intercourse and Education of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace; Chapman, “En- 
forcing Peace,” Hibbert Journal, January, 1917; “The 
Versailles Mustard Seed,” The New Europe, February 
28,1918; Pollard, “The Use and Abuse of Diplomacy,” 
Contemporary Review, April, 1918; Moore, “The 
International Situation,” The Nation, October 5, 1918, 
and other articles in the International Relations 
Section of The Nation; Brailsford, “A League of 
Nations,” English Review, August, 1918; Shadwell, 
“A Swiss Jurist‘ on the League of Nations,” Nineteenth 
Century, September, 1918; Archer, “Obstacles to a 
League of Nations,” Fortnightly Review, October, 1918; 
Seignobos, “The League of Nations: The Obstacle of 
National Sovereignty,” The New Europe, April 4, 1918. 

Two recent notable books are A. E. Zimmern, 
Nationality and Government and Guyot, Les Garanties 
de la Paix. A number of brochures have been 
published in France. Of interest also is Minor, A 
Republic of Nations. 


‘Nippold: Die Gestaltung des Vélkerrechts nach dem Weltkrieg. 
A book which, judging from the review, is a remarkable one, and 
should be translated into English. 


III. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS AFTER THE WAR 
I. THE REMOVAL OF ECONOMIC BARRIERS 


In his famous speech enumerating the fourteen war 
aims of the United States, Mr. Wilson declared for 
“the removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers 
and the establishment of an equality of trade condi- 
tions among all the nations consenting to the peace 
and associating themselves for its maintenance.” He 
explained later that this did not mean free trade, but 
simply no discriminatory tariffs. In previous utter- 
ances, he had said: 


Responsible statesmen must now everywhere see, if they 
never saw before, that no peace can rest securely upon political 
or economic restrictions meant to benefit some nations and 
cripple or embarrass others, upon vindictive action of any sort 
or any kind of revenge or deliberate injury. (Reply to the Pope, 
August 27, 1917.) 

It might be impossible also in such untoward circumstances 
(if the German people were compelled to continue to live under 
“ambitious and intriguing masters”) to admit Germany to the 
free economic intercourse which must inevitably spring out of 
the other partnerships of a real peace. But there would be no 
aggression in that; and such a situation, inevitable because of 
distrust, would in the very nature of things sooner or later cure 
itself by processes which would assuredly set in. (Address to 
Congress, December 4, 1917.) 


How far are these expressions of opinion incom- 
patible with the Resolutions of the Paris Economic 
Conference? 
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For the texts of the Resolutions see Hobson, The 
New Protectionism, Appendix; Congressional Record, 
July 10, 1916, p. 12284; and Current History, August, 
1916, p. 928. See also Clark, “Shall there be War after 
the War? The Economic Conference at Paris,” 
American Journal of International Law, October, 1917. 

Should the protectionist movement after the war 
have purely an economic and not a political motive? 

What attitude should be taken by governments 
toward the export of capital to “backward countries?” 

See Brailsford, The War of Steel and Gold and 
A League of Nations, chapter LX (“The Economics of 
Peace”); Lippmann, The Stakes of Diplomacy; and 
Hobson, The New Protectionism, Towards Interna- 
tional Government, and “The Open Door,” in Towards 
a Lasting Settlement. 

What are some of the difficulties of using a boycott 
as a substitute for war? 

What would be your own feeling if an international 
boycott were applied to the United States, in a case 
in which you believed the United States to be in the 
right? 

What measure could be taken to prevent a boycotted 
country from taking up arms and precipitating the 
appeal toarms which the boycott is proposed to prevent? 

Do you share the view of the importance of selfish 
economic motives in politics that underlies such sug- 
gestions as the boycott as a means of preventing war? 

Are your own political actions motived exclusively 
or chiefly, by considerations of private economic 
interest? 

What are the possibilities of an international com- 
mission charged with the supervision of international 
economic questions arising out of the war? 
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2. WORLD TRADE CONDITIONS AFTER THE WAR ! 


Without waiting to determine what the outcome 
of the present war shall be, the great commercial and 
industrial nations of Europe—chief among the bel- 
ligerents—are already taking measures of preparation 
for the economic competition which every circumstance 
indicates as certain to follow the termination of the 
armed conflict. The restoration of peace is bound to 
be followed by a renewed struggle for the markets of 
the world; a struggle which, to judge from the way 
the nations are preparing, will surpass the commercial 
competition of the epoch that ended in 1914, as the 
present war surpasses that of 1870-1871. 





I. Similarity in Methods of Preparation 

England is preparing. France is preparing. Ger- 
many is preparing. And just as in the military strug- 
gle, each side learns constantly from the other, and 
their methods become in various respects more and 
more alike. 

The English translator of Henri Hauser says, in 
his own preface: “They (the British manufacturers) 
are the people who have the most to benefit from 
Germany's example. They must learn to acquire the 
German spirit of association; they must realize that 
a closer union of manufacturers in each and every 
industry is the essential factor of successful enterprise; 
they must learn to ‘manufacture imperially’ with all 
their energies bent on the future of the empire, leading 
thus, through the greatness of the empire’s place in 
the sun, to their own success. On that day when 
masters and men work ‘imperially’ and not indi- 

1From World Trade Conditions After the War (N. Y., National 
Foreign Trade Council). 
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vidually, in that very hour Great Britain will have 
an industry and commerce that will have nothing to 
fear from the menace of Germany.” 

At the same time that this doctrine is thus com- 
mended to the British by a Briton, German merchants, 
chambers of commerce and Reichstag committees are 
heard protesting against excessive government inter- 
ference in private business affairs; petitioning for 
what they are learning to speak of as “freedom of 
trade,” and declaring that, after all, “free initiative” is 
the life of commerce. 

Resolutions such as that passed by the Duessel- 
dorfer Chamber of Commerce last fall, “viewing with 
great alarm” the tendency toward forcible syndication, 
prohibition of the founding of new industries, and 
plans for state monopolies; demonstrations on “behalf 
of freedom of commerce,” such as that held in Berlin 
on October 8th last, presided over by the head of the 
powerful Hansa-Bund, which passed resolutions de- 
ploring “any state interference” beyond what is ab- 
solutely essential—these voices sound like echoes from 
across the North Sea—from England. 

In France the imitation of future trade rivals is 
more conscious and direct. Publication after publica- 
tion has come out of the French press since the begin- 
ning of the war, telling of German commercial success 
during the past generation, and advising the French 
to emulate the methods which brought it about. 

“The nameless barbarism of German militarism,” 
declares the prominent Frenchman who writes under 
the pen name of “Lysis,” “should not make us forget 
that Germany represents a stage superior to our own 
in economic organization, and that she has so far sur- 
passed us on the road of industrialization that we 
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shall be obliged, whether we will or no, to become in- 
spired by her methods.” 

The example of England, moreover, in developing 
commerce with her colonies and dependencies, is mak- 
ing Frenchmen wake up, with a certain “shamefaced- 
ness,” to the fact that in the past they have neglected 
the possibilities of their commerce. And it is signifi- 
cant that one of the chief centers of the very remark- 
able industrial and commercial revival now going on 
in France, the city of Lyons, is inhabited by people 
whose qualities have won for them, among their less 
business-like and enterprising neighbors, the nickname 
of “the Anglo-Saxons of France.” 


2. Differences in Methods of Preparations 


The English are obviously preparing themselves to 
submit, after the war, to a great deal of government 
interference of industrial and commercial regimenta- 
tion which they would not have tolerated in the epoch 
that ended with the beginning of hostilities, because 
their individualism has become national through the 
war, and they are now willing, if necessary, to codp- 
erate with their former British competitors for the 
purpose of defeating a common competitor in foreign 
lands. 

“Gone, and gone for-good are all the old individual- 
istic ideas of the right of property,” writes a member 
of Parliament in one of the most important discussions 
of England’s future after the war which have yet ap- 
peared. Yet in the same volume we find the late 
Benjamin C. Browne, a rich and successful pioneer of 
industry on the northeast coast of England, declaring, 
“IT must say I like, as far as possible, to let every 
individual, whether a man or company, develop his 
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own trade in the best way he can and leave other 
people to do the same.” ? 

Germany’s preparatory effort for the coming strug- 
gle takes preponderately the form of greater con- 
solidation, amalgamation, centralization. It is the 
same process that showed itself so markedly before 
the war in the development of the cartel, in govern- 
ment ownership, or in bureaucratic control of industry 
and commerce and labor, to which the name State 
Socialism has been given; in the closest codperation 
of high finance and big industry. But it is to be very 
much more intense and complete, judging simply from 
a review of the particular things being done at the 
present time to unify Germany commercially. For 
the unification is taking place more rapidly at the 
center than at the circumference; that is to say, the 
actual interweaving of relationships between mer- 
chants, between corporations, between whole indus- 
tries, remarkable as this has been during the past 
three or four years, is not as important as the fact 
that every industry, every group of industries that 
finance, that labor, that science, have each during 
the war been taught to regard themselves as simply 
a part of one whole—the nation. 

This has been brought about, not merely by the 
war, but by the very definite conviction in the minds 
of the leaders of Germany of the dangers of the ap- 
proaching peace. In order that their country may 
pass without disaster through the test of the first few 
years after the war, they are convinced, it appears 
that German industry, commerce, finance, must be one 
disciplined whole, in very much the military sense, 
so that, if necessary, a whole industrial army corps can 

? Dawson, After-War Problems. 
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be sacrificed in order to carry out the general plan of 
campaign. There is a great deal of discussion as to 
what this plan ought to be. What it actually will be, 
must be judged from such signs as have appeared in 
the public press. Those in authority are reticent, as, 
for instance, Count Roedern, in his vote of credit 
speech of last December, in which he hinted at a vast 
program of financial reform to be introduced after the 
war. He let it be known that the German Treasury 
had been working for a year. But he gave practically 
no clue as to what form it will take. 

France, also, remains true to type. For her the 
coming struggle, like the present one, shapes itself 
preéminently as an effort to throw the invader back 
beyond the confines of the frontiers of the nation. 
During the war, France has become conscious, as 
never before, of the extent to which she has been the 
“victim of peaceful penetration,” of industrial infeuda- 
tion, at the hands of Germany. Leading captains of 
industry and statesmen have not minced words in 
the effort to awaken their countrymen to the dangers 
of a repetition of this commercial invasion after the 
coming of peace, and have succeeded in creating 
throughout France the determination that when the 
Germans again try to make a breach in the economic 
fortifications of France, “they shall not pass.” To this 
end every effort is being made to make France indus- 
trially self-sufficient, from the utilization of water- 
power, by which she could be freed from dependence 
upon German coal, to the attempt to purchase great 
quantities of machine tools from the United States 
even before the end of the war. 

Not that France does not expect more than this. 
Every effort is being made to prepare agencies for an 
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f export trade which shall compete with that of other 
Oo great countries. Indeed, it has been said that France . 
>, has undergone a more complete industrial and com- 
n mercial awakening as a result of this war than any 
S, other nation, and that her foreign trade will compete 
it with that of Germany, England and the United States 
st in a way to startle those who believe that she has been 
1e “bled white” by the war. 
y The foregoing paragraphs are taken from a pam- 
ly phlet entitled World Trade Conditions after the War: 
An Analysis of the Preparations England, France, and 
he Germany are now Making to Extend their Foreign Trade, 
lf published in April, 1918, by the National Foreign 
“k Trade Council, India House, Hanover Square, New 
n. York City. (The same organization issued in Septem- 
as ber, 1916, a similar interesting compilation entitled 
he European Economic Alliances.) The pamphlet just 
la- quoted goes on to outline in considerable detail the 
of measures taken by England. These include the re- 
in organization of the Board of Trade, investigations and 
Ors various committees of the Ministry of Reconstruction, 
he government control of imports and over exports after 
ng the war, special protection for key industries, coépera- 
-he tion between industries, between industries and bank- 
nic ing, and between industries and labor. The full de- 
his scription will be found in World Trade Conditions after 
us- the War. Some of the measures are briefly described 
er- in the quotations (Appendix) from the Report of the 
nce War Cabinet and in the introductory chapters of 
eat Friedman’s American Problems of Reconstruction. They 
tes are also covered by a number of parliamentary papers 
and articles in the reviews. Of particular interest are 
his. the reports of Departmental Committees appointed by 
-an the Board of Trade: Textile Trades (Cd. 9070); Iron 
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and Steel Trades (Cd. 9071); Engineering Trades 
(Cd. 9073); Electrical Trades (Cd. 9072); Shipping 
and Shipbuilding Industries (Cd. 9092); Coal Trade 
(Cd. 9093). 

It is interesting to check these proposals with Mr. 
Wilson’s pledge of no economic barriers discussed in 
the preceding section. 


3. THE BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH REPORT 


The final report of Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Com- 
mittee on Commercial and Industrial Policy after the 
war (Cd. 9035) is a document of unusual interest which 
merits wide publicity and study in the United States. 
Its importance arises not so much perhaps from the 
specific recommendations that are made as from the 
fact that it is an evidence of the intense interest and 
concern with which Englishmen are looking forward 
to post-bellum commercial arrangements—to safe- 
guard the interests of Great Britain, to knit the British 
Commonwealth together by the use of economic cords, 
and to have at hand a powerful weapon which can be 
used in self-defense against the Central Powers if their 
recovery is immediate and menacing or as a punish- 
ment if the peace is not satisfactory. The Balfour 
Report is simply one of a number of documents that 
have been presented to Parliament and at the same 
time the British Government has undertaken certain 
measures which show that they are not unmindful of 
the importance of the economic factors: the tax on 
palm kernels from West Africa to foreign countries, 
the increase of cotton duties by India, the export tax 
on cocoa from the Gold Coast, the fixing of minimum 
prices on wheat and oats to be effective until 1922, 
the non-ferrous metals act, and a scheme of Imperial 
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Preference. In the United States, we have paid little 
attention to the English manifestations of opinion and 
legislative policy and it may be worth while therefore 
to give the chief conclusions of the Balfour Committee 
recommendations. The report has been bitterly criti- 
cised by English journals. The following summary— 
which contains an adequate account of the report— 
is taken from an unsympathetic article entitled, “A 
Stupid Proposal,” New Statesman, May 4, 1918. 


Nearly two years ago the Coalition Government appointed a 
Committee, under Lord Balfour of Burleigh, to consider the 
future commercial and industrial policy of the nation, with 
special reference to the Paris Economic Resolutions. It was, 
from the start, almost exclusively a capitalist body, representa- 
tive in the main of the great manufacturing and commercial 
interests; and by the successive retirements of one-third of its 
members, and their replacement by others under the present 
Administration, this characteristic became even more strongly 
marked. Now that the Report is published, after prolonged 
delay, it can be seen how sinister is the scheme of policy to which 
nearly all the members desire to commit the nation. The Paris 
Economic Resolutions, by which the Committee seek to buttress 
their proposals, have long since lost what little vitality they 
ever possessed. They were never accepted by the Government 
of the United States. As they are definitely in conflict with the 
principles on which President Wilson took his country into war, 
it is plain that they cannot now be the policy of the Allies; and 
nothing is more certain than that they will form no part of the 
deliberations of the eventual Peace Conference. Thus the 
present Committee’s Report, in so far as it is articulated with the 
Paris Economic Resolutions, was killed almost as soon as it was 
drafted by the entry of the United States into the war. The 
Committee apparently went on with its work unaffected by the 
crash of worlds, and it does not seriously deal with the momen- 
tous shifting involved in the promotion of nearly all the Ameri- 
can Continent from neutral to ally. These proposals are there- 
fore, so far as overt or formal adoption is concerned, born dead. 
On the other hand, the most strenuous attempts are being and 
will be made to carry their essence silently and surreptitiously 
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into effect; and it is accordingly important to turn the light 
upon them. 

The Report may be fairly described as, in its reasoning, essen- 
tially a “Protectionist” document, shrinking, so far as a majority 
of the members are concerned, from a candidly Protectionist 
conclusion. (The Minority put this conclusion crudely into 
words, finding nothing more practicable and inspiring than a 
“general tariff of ten per cent.” on manufactured or “mainly” 
manufactured goods imported from “our enemies.”) The whole 
Committee, with a few individual dissents, supports (a) the pro- 
hibition of importation of goods of enemy origin for at least 
twelve months after Peace, and for as much longer as the Gov- 
ernment, chooses; (6) monopolization of Allied products for the 
Allies; (c) a permanent Government policy of making the 
British Empire self-supporting; (d) the exclusion of foreign 
capital from our country, but the removal of all restriction on the 
use of our capital abroad; (e) a Government subsidy or tariff 
protection for “essential industries”; (f) “every encouragement 

. by the Government to the formation of combinations of 
manufacturers and others,” coupled with the most determined 
resistance to any Government control over such combinations 
for the protection either of the wage-earners or of the consumers; 
(g) stringent tariff protection against dumping; and (A) placing 
all such tariff policy outside Ministerial and therefore Parlia- 
mentary control. Nothing is more remarkable than the bare- 
faced crudity of these proposals, which are almost avowedly de- 
signed to increase the profits of the capitalist employers at the 
expense of raising prices to the whole body of consumers. 


The Balfour of Burleigh Report immediately at- 
tracted attention in Germany. Dr. W. Goetze, a 
well-known economist, published in the Vosstsche 
Zeitung of August 5 an article on “The War of Raw 
Materials,” which shows clearly the uneasiness felt 
by Germany: 


“England,” he says, “was acting entirely in accordance with her 
plan of annihilation when during the war she everywhere drove 
out the German merchant, destroyed his trade centers, sold his 
stocks, severed his connections, destroyed his books, undermined 
his reputation by slanderous propaganda. The whole ‘atrocity 
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campaign’, with which England filled the world, was, in the first 
instance, an economic design to discredit the German merchant 
for the future. By means of the proposals of the Balfour Com- 
mittee, no less systematic attempts are being made to render 
impossible in the immediate future the reconstruction of German 
industry and also of the German export trade, which is its foun- 
dation. This is to be done by keeping back from Germany cer- 
tain special raw materials which are absolutely necessary for this 
reconstruction. For a long time past, it has been realized in 
England that it is quite impossible to cut off Germany com- 
pletely from the world market. The English are, therefore, 
contenting themselves in the cutting off all that is within reach, 
hoping in this way to make a thrust at the vitality of German 
industry and thus to paralyze it.” Textiles, copra and palm 
kernels, rubber, and non-ferrous metals are instanced as raw 
materials England proposes to keep from Germany. (Transla- 
tion from The New Europe, August 22, 1918.) 


The following resolutions were passed by Lord 
Balfour’s Committee, February 2, 1917 (Cd. 8482): 


In the light of experience gained during the war, we consider 
that special steps must be taken to stimulate the production of 
food-stuffs, raw materials, and manufactured articles within the 
Empire wherever the expansion of production is possible and 
economically desirable for the safety and welfare of the Empire 
as a whole. 

We therefore recommend that H. M. Government should now 
declare their adherence to the principle that preference should be 
accorded to the products and manufactures of the British Over- 
seas Dominion in respect of any Customs Duties now or hereafter 
to be imposed on imports into the United Kingdom. 

Further, it will in our opinion be necessary to take into early 
consideration, as one of the methods of achieving the above 
objects, the desirability of establishing a wider range of Customs 
Duties which would be remitted or reduced on the products and 
manufactures of the Empire, and which would form the basis of 
commercial treaties with Allied and Neutral powers. 


Many references to publications on commercial 
policy will be found in World Trade Conditions after 
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the War, and Dawson, After-War Problems. The 
following articles will also be found of interest: Reid, 
“The Balfour of Burleigh Report,” Contemporary Re- 
view, July, 1918; “Preparing for the Next War: Eco- 
nomic Preparations,” War and Peace, July and August, 
1918; “Trade after the War,” North American Review, 
September, 1918; “Wrecking the League,” London 
Nation, June 22, 1918; “A Stupid Proposal,” New 
Statesman, May 4, 1918; Gide, “The Commercial 
Policy of France after the War,” Economic Journal, 
1916, p. 44. 
4. THE CONTROL OF RAW MATERIALS 

Economic policies will play a most decisive part in 
reconstruction after the war. International commer- 
cial rivalries and discriminations may threaten the 
existence of a League of Nations or sow the seeds of a 
future world conflict. But of perhaps greater im- 
portance is the fact that the shortage of food, raw 
materials, machinery, and shipping will be acute; 
there will simply not be enough to go around, and 
when peace is restored rigorous state control will be 
necessary for a very considerable period. Non-inter- 
ference by governments will be impossible, and it is 
entirely likely that an international commission— 
certainly well-defined agreements—will be required 
to allocate the needed supplies and determine the 
processes of reconstruction. Self-preservation will re- 
quire the Entente Allies to prevent laissez-faire in their 
commerce for some time. Independently of these con- 
siderations, various schemes to enforce the peace urge 
that economic pressure be used to compel the sub- 
mission of disputes to an international tribunal or to 
require compliance with its decrees, and in the inter- 
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national arrangements that are necessary to allot 
foodstuffs, raw materials, and shipping will be found 
the germ of a real league of nations. 

Germany has much more to fear from this period 
of transition than have the Allies, whose economic 
arrangements will probably be successful in prevent- 
ing suffering and internal disturbances. Admiral von 
Tirpitz, arguing, to be sure, for an indemnity, declared 
(London Weekly Times, December 7, 1917) that at 
the conclusion of peace Germany’s war industry would 
be small; that the soldiers would return to find in- 
sufficient work, enormously increased prices, intoler- 
able taxation, and a depreciated currency. Most of 
the necessary raw materials and food supplies would 
have to be brought into Germany from countries 
outside her middle-European bloc. “Can any one in 
his heart of hearts,” he asked, “really believe that 
under these circumstances, without an increase of 
power, without an indemnity, without security, we 
could avoid Germany’s ruin?” 

The Reichstag resolutions of 1917—the most liberal 
expression of peace sentiment that came from the 
German Government before her final overtures—put 
economic considerations in the forefront of the dis- 
cussion by declaring against any schemes that aimed 
at the creation of “economic isolation after the war”; 
only economic peace could prepare the ground “for 
the friendly intercourse of peoples.” Unsatisfactory 
as this was, it represented a desire to bargain territory 
in the West, even to grant concessions in Mittel- 
Europa, for overseas trade and raw materials. Ger- 
many had viewed the Paris resolutions with anger, 
but not with genuine alarm. Then (1916) the eco- 
nomic question-was one of markets rather than raw 
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materials, and it could be faced with some equanimity 
on the basis of a monopoly of the trade with eastern 
Europe and the European neutrals. But after the 
entrance of the United States, China, Brazil, and other 
states hitherto neutral, controlling, with the nations 
previously arrayed against Germany, all the trading 
routes and all raw materials of any importance, the 
situation was materially changed. Hence the extreme 
concern displayed by Germany as to economic ar- 
rangements after the war and the admission, even by 
her arch-militarists, that the economic situation con- 
trolled the military situation. 

No matter what supplies are obtainable through the 
exploitation of conquered territories, tea, coffee, cocoa, 
and fats cannot be secured so long as the Allied block- 
ade lasts. But of greater importance than this is the 
fact that Mittel-Europa cannot furnish sufficient quan- 
tities of such raw materials as cotton, wool, silk, rub- 
ber, leather, and vegetable oils, and minerals such as 
tin, nickel, and copper. And so long as the Entente 
Powers allocate the available supplies among them- 
selves—even the maintenance of the naval blockade is 
not essential—the situation cannot be improved. The 
Allies, so to speak, have a grip upon Germany’s wind- 
pipe that strangles her, and so long as they maintain 
it, she will be unable to recover her strength. Her 
Mittel-Europa empire could furnish markets, but it 
cannot furnish essential supplies; nor was the situation 
changed by the peace with Russia. This—not to men- 
tion Germany’s precarious finances and the vital 
question of credit—accounts for the fact that economic 
considerations were given much greater prominence 
in the peace offers of 1917 than in those of 1916. 
Credit, markets, food, raw materials, shipping, and 
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good will are the determining factors—they are all 
in the hands of the Allies who can make them effective 
instruments for international reconstruction. 


Mr. Bonar Law gave more than a hint yesterday of the im- 
portant work which is being done by the Imperial Conference. 
He said that the Conference had considered “the question of the 
best methods of securing command of essential raw materials 
produced within the Empire, with a view to safeguarding the 
industries of the Empire and the Allies during the reconstruction 
period;” that it had “arrived at important decisions thereon;” 
and that he hoped “that these decisions will in due course form 
the basis of discussions with our Allies and will lead to . 
codperation.” It is a little difficult to be very sanguine that any- 
thing really practical will be done, because last year the Imperial 
Conference passed a strong resolution on this very subject, 
though it seems to have been singularly barren of any concerted 
action between the Allies so far. Last year’s resolution itself 
was firm and comprehensive enough. It referred to “the experi- 
ence obtained in the present war” as confirming the “opinion that 
the safety of the Empire and the necessary development of its 
component parts require prompt and attentive consideration, 
as well as concerted action,” on certain matters. Among these 
“the control of natural resources available within the Empire, 
especially those that are of an essential character for necessary 
national purposes, whether in peace or in war,” was specifically 
mentioned; and the conference commended to the “consideration 
of the governments summoned thereto the enactment of such 
legislation as may assist this purpose.” 

A year has passed, and little or nothing seems to have been 
done; but at least it should be clear enough by now that the 
control of raw materials is one of the Allied weapons which the 
Germans fear almost more than any other. We have reproduced 
repeatedly extracts from the German Press showing this. There 
was, for instance, that series of articles which appeared in the 
Vossische Zeitung last spring, and particularly an article by a 
retired German Consul, Herr Eduard Dettmann, who insisted 
that the danger of a raw material boycott was extremely serious; 
reviewed the whole field of German trade; pronounced Germany 
to be dependent upon her enemies for cotton, wool, copper, jute, 
rubber, tin, palm oils, tobacco, cocoa, and manganese ores, and 
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upon the Argentine for hides; and concluded that “we need 
the open door, otherwise our industry would perish.” There was 
also, in the same series of articles, that in which Herr Emil 
Zimmermann, the well-known colonial enthusiast, admitted the 
justice of Herr Dettmann’s conclusions and declared that the 
remedy for Germany was a vast Colonial Empire. “I can very 
well conceive,” he wrote, “a German Colonial Empire in Central 
Africa and in the South Seas which would supply immediately 
400,000 tons of oil fruits and more than 1,000,000 tons at an 
early date; it would make us entirely independent in the impor- 
tant question of our supply of raw materials of oil.” Herr Dett- 
mann told his readers that “it is absolutely necessary to push 
the raw materials question into the peace negotiations;” and that 
the Allies must be played off against each other—America, for 
instance, being told that she cannot have potash except against 
a guarantee of a sufficient supply to Germany of cotton and 
copper, Brazil being convinced that there will be no German 
market for her coffee except in return for rubber, and so on. 
The one safeguard against all this is complete agreement between 
the Allies and other countries which have broken off relations 
with Germany as to the control of raw materials. (London 
Times, July 3, 1918.) 

The situation requires “international distribution (of raw 
materials and cargo space), which must be in the hands of the 
states, and internationally guaranteed by an international con- 
vention enforcing obligations on the states, and not leaving a 
free hand to private persons; 7. e., a League of Nations for the 
universal world provision of a humanity suffering from impov- 
erishment of raw materials. A thing of this kind cannot be 
obtained in the event of a pure might peace. It requires a peace 
by understanding for which we are now and always, ready, but 
which can only be concluded when our opponents have arrived 
at a similar condition of reason.” (Dernberg, Neue Freie Presse 
[May 19], The New Europe, 27 June, 1918.) 

Formerly we did not fully appreciate the tropics as in the 
economy of civilization. It is only quite recently that people 
have come to realize that without an abundance of the raw 
materials which the tropics alone can supply, the highly developed 
industries of today would be impossible. Vegetable and mineral 
oils, cotton, sisal, rubber, jute, and similar products in vast 
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quantities are essential requirements of the industrial world. 
(General Smuts.) 


How far can the economic weapon—the allocation 
of raw materials and shipping—be used to compel the 
acceptance of the Allies’ terms of peace and com- 
pliance with them? 

Can economic concessions be exchanged for measures 
of disarmament? 

Can control of raw materials be linked up with con- 
trol of backward peoples and colonial possessions and 
handed over in any measure to a League of Nations? 

“The New Economic Prospect,” The New Europe, 
August 8, 1918; “Atticus,” “The Economic Weapon 
and Imperial Unity,” The New Europe, March 7, 1918; 
Zimmern, The Economic Weapon in the War Against 
Germany; “Our Answer to Germany’s Eastern Tri- 
umph,” The New Europe, May 30, 1918; Economic 
Reconstruction; Analysis of Main Tendencies in the 
Principal Belligerent Countries of Europe, with Statistics 
of Production, Consumption and Trade in Important 
Foodstuffs and Industrial Raw Materials, Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, 1918, Miscellaneous Series, No. 73. 


5. SHIPPING 
According to Lloyds’ and the Liverpool Steamship 
Owners’ Association, the world’s tonnage in August, 
1918, was approximately 8,000,000 tons less than in 
July, 1914, and allowing for the normal increase which 
would have undoubtedly taken place, the figure is now 
about 21,000,000 tons in place of 31,000,000. Not 
only that, but many vessels are in need of repairs or 
cannot be released from war duties for some little time. 
Demobilization will for a long period require ships. 
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One of the most immediate problems of international recon- 
struction will arise from the lack of shipping. For even if the 
actual deficit of tonnage be not very great, the demand for freight 
space for foodstyfis and raw materials will be so great that the 
shipowners of thé World will be able to dictate their terms. And 
no state, acting alone, will be able to control the situation, since 
if any shipping is free and uncontrolled there will be vigorous 
protests against any one state controlling its own shipowners. 
“Shipping after the War,” The Athenaeum, September, 1918. 


Is it possible to adopt a laissez-faire policy? 

What measures of control are advisable? 

(a) Should a national merchant marine be taken 
over by the States? 

(6) Could the allocation of shipping be entrusted to 
the executive of a League of Nations, if such a league 
is shortly called into existence? 

(c) Are there dangers of further hostilities arising 
out of shipping wars? 
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IV. RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS 


I. DEMOBILIZATION 


No definite plan has yet been worked out for the 
demobilization of the American Expeditionary Force. 
The suggestion was made that this be done through the 
Local Boards which had charge of drafting the men 
into the army. Each Local Board would then be an 
Employment Bureau and would furnish a point of 
contact between employers needing employees (in 
some cases specific former employees) and the men 
from the army, but this plan was not adopted. Sug- 
gestions were also made that demobilization be ef- 
fected with regard to industrial needs in certain trades; 
1.e., the army could be combed for bricklayers and they 
would be demobilized first. In England elaborate 
plans have been worked out with the purpose of caring 
for the soldiers until they are reéstablished in civil life 
and of preventing a period of unemployment. The 
English scheme is described in the following statement 
from the Ministry of Labor: 

Although the time for the demobilization of his Majesty’s 
forces is not yet in sight, the Government thinks it should be 
known that the problem has been receiving close attention. 

The Reconstruction Committee appointed by the late Gov- 
ernment to consider plans for the ultimate demobilization of the 
forces has now presented to the War Cabinet a scheme for effect- 
ing the discharge and the resettlement in civil life of the members 


of the forces. The scheme is the result of very careful considera- 
tion of all aspects of the problem by the Committee and the 
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Government Departments concerned. Obviously, it would be 
premature to make public the details of this scheme at the present 
time, but a full announcement will be made in due course. It 
may be stated, however, that the responsibility for carrying out 
demobilization will rest with the Admiralty and the War Office 
so far as the naval and the military arrangements are concerned, 
and with the Ministry of Labor as regards the resettlement of 
discharged sailors and soldiers in civil life. 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty and the Army 
Council have accepted as the basis of their plans for demobiliza- 
tion the principle that, when a lasting peace has been assured, 
men must be released from the forces in accordance with civil 
rather than naval or military requirements. 

In order to help the sailors and soldiers to get back into civil 
life as quickly and as easily as possible, the Ministry of Labor 
propose to use the machinery of the Employment Exchanges, 
which is the only national organization sufficiently strong for the 
purpose; but in order to assist the Ministry and the exchanges 
to carry out the task which will be imposed on them, the Minister 
of Labor proposes to invite the employers’ associations and trade 
unions to give him the fullest possible assistance, both centrally 
and locally. In the first place, a Central Committee, to be known 
as the Labor Resettlement Committee, has been set up, consist- 
ing of representatives of the employers and the trade unions in 
the principal industries in equal numbers, together with repre- 
sentatives of the Departments concerned with demobilization. 
The Minister of Labor will be Chairman of the Committee, and 
he has appointed Lord Burnham to be Vice-Chairman. To this 
Committee the Minister will look for advice and information on 
all questions affecting resettlement. 

In addition to the Labor Resettlement Committee, local 
Advisory Committees have been set up in connection with all 
the principal Employment Exchanges, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the employers and trade unions in the principal 
local industries in equal numbers, to whom will be added, for 
the purpose of demobilization, a certain number of representa- 
tives of local bodies particularly concerned with the welfare of 
discharged soldiers. It is hoped that a great deal of the work of 
finding employment for discharged men and of adjusting the 
difficulties which may arise in individual cases will be performed 
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by these committees, which the Minister regards as a vital part 
of the machinery for the resettlement of industry. 

Further, in addition to the general questions which will be 
dealt with by the Central Committee, and the local or individual 
questions which will be dealt with by the local Advisory Com- 
mittees, there are a number of problems which can only be satis- 
factorily solved on a basis of industry. The Minister is accord- 
ingly very anxious that Joint Standing Industrial Councils shall 
be set up for the organized industries as soon as possible on the 
lines recommended by the Whitley Report, to which he would be 
prepared to refer immediately a number of problems of this kind, 
which require careful consideration by workmen and employers 
sitting together. The functions of these councils in regard to 
resettlement would be coérdinated by the Central Committee. 

By means of the machinery described above the Minister hopes 
to secure that arrangements shall be made for coping with the 
problems of resettlement over the whole field of industry which 
shall be in harmony with national and local requirements, and 
also with the peculiar needs created by the conditions obtaining 
in each of the principal industries. The Government feel that 
the problem can only be successfully dealt with in close codpera- 
tion with employers’ organizations and trade unions throughout 
the country, and the plan which has been drawn up, and has been 
generally approved by the War Cabinet, has been devised with 
that end in view.! 


2. INDUSTRY 


The fear of the workers that trade union standards will not 
be restored, their hostility to the compulsory arbitration re- 
quired by the Munitions Act, the growing separation between the 
rank and file of labor and its leaders—these have all created un- 
easiness in working-class circles and have turned the thought of 
the workers to ways and means of preventing a return to the pre- 
war industrial system, or at least to those features of it which 
were most objectionable to them. (Tead, “The British Recon- 
struction Programs,” Political Science Quarterl;, March, 1918.) 


The greater part of the discussion of industrial 
problems has centered around The Whitley Report 


1From The Athenaeum, March, 1918. 
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which is printed in the Appendix. By August eleven 
Joint Industrial. Councils had been established and 
eight had held meetings: Building Trades, Heavy 
Chemicals, Watch Manufacturing Industry, Baking 
Industry, Vehicle Building, Furniture Trade, Rubber 
Manufacturing Industry, and China Clay Industry 
(The Labour Gazette, October, 1918). 

The following books will be found of interest: 

Sidney Webb, The Restoration of Trade Union Con- 
ditions; O. P. 1. P., The Industrial Outlook: No Man's 
Land (reprinted from The Athenaeum); The Politics 
of Industry: An Examination of the Whitley Report 
(reprinted from The Athenaeum); Henderson, “The 
Aims of Labor,” Industrial Unrest in Great Britain, 
Bulletin No. 237 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
the reports in the volumes published under the aus- 
pices of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science; S. J. Chapman, G. H. Roberts, and Sir 
Benjamin C. Browne, “Labour and Capital,” in Dawson, 
After-War Problems; Wehle, “Capital, Labor and the 
State,” in American Problems of Reconstruction; 
Sprague, “Relations between Labor and Capital and 
Reconstruction,” American Economic Review, Decem- 
ber, 1918. 


3. WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


England is confronted by the very serious problem 
of women in industry after the war. The drains on 
American man power had not been sufficiently great 
to cause large numbers of women to enter industries 
and trades almost without exception; yet even in the 
United States the problem is not without importance. 
A number of difficult questions must be answered: 
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Shall the state adopt a Jaisses-faire policy and per- 
mit the employer to take any attitude he sees fit with 
regard to the retention of women? 

What attitude shall be taken by the state towards 
the unemployment of women which will ensue (in 
England more than in the United States) when the 
war industries end? Prospects of marriage will be 
less and taxation may restrict certain trades which 
have been largely carried on by women, e. g., dress- 
making, millinery, and the production of luxuries. 

What shall be the attitude toward married women 
retaining positions while their husbands work too? 
What regard should be paid the medical aspects of 
the question? 

If women remain employed in large numbers, what 
shall be the attitude of trade unions toward them? 

Shall they effect a separate organization themselves? 

Shall the state interfere with restrictions on the 
industries open, and stringent regulations on hours of 
labor, minimum wages, etc. ? 

If there is unemployment, must the state provide 
work? 

The problem is comprehensively discussed by B. L. 
Hutchins, Women in Industry after the War (Social 
Reconstruction Pamphlets, No. III. The Athenaeum). 
Of interest also are Adelaide M. Anderson, “Women in 
Industry,” and A. Susan Lawrence, “Women’s Wages,” 
in Labour and Capital after the War; Mrs. Fawcett, 
“The Position of Women in Economic Life,” in Dawson, 
After-War Problems; “The Replacement of Men by 
Women in Industry,” in Labour, Finance, and the War; 
“Replacement of Men by Women during the War,” and 
“Women Workers in Agriculture,” in Industry and 
Finance: War Expedients and Reconstruction. 
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4. TAXATION 


The question of credits and the taxes necessary to 
meet them have been exhaustively discussed by numer- 
ous writers. Many articles have appeared in the 
Nineteenth Century, the Quarterly and Edinburgh Re- 
views, The Economic Journal, the American Economic 
Review, and the Quarterly Journal of Economics. The 
problem that all nations will have to pay off their in- 
debtedness is covered with great detail by Laughlin, 
Credit of the Nations. Two American contributions 
are Seligman, “Fiscal Reconstruction” and Noyes, 
“Economic Problems during the War and Afterward,” 
in American Problems of Reconstruction. Other im- 
portant writers are Marshall, “National Taxation after 
the War,” in Dawson, After-War Problems; Shimmin, 
Taxation and Social Reconstruction (Social Reconstruc- 
tion Pamphlets, No. II); “The Effects of the Loss on 
Credit, Currency, and Finance,” in Labour, Finance,and 
the War,and a long report in Industry and Finance: War 
Expedients and Reconstruction. In England a levy 
on capital to pay the costs of the war has been very 
strongly urged (fully discussed in The Economic 
Journal) and one writer has suggested an ingenious 
scheme to relieve the world and future generations of 
crushing war debts. An International Congress is to 
issue Wor]d Bonds for amounts sufficient to meet all 
the expenses incurred by neutrals as well as bellig- 
erents. These bonds would be taken by the nations 
pro rata and exchanged for their own national certifi- 
cates of indebtedness which would be cancelled. In- 
terest on these World Bonds and a sinking fund would 
be provided through contributions by the states of the 
amounts which they saved on their pre-war naval and 
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military expenditures. Armies and navies would be 
automatically decreased every year. Stillwell, The 
Great Plan: How to Pay for the War. 


5. HOUSING 


England has paid a great deal of attention to the 
problem of housing, of securing “good and healthy 
homes for all.” According to a report on Housing in 
England and Wales (Ministry of Reconstruction: 
Pamphlet No. 2) the present housing problem now 
consists of: 

a. A shortage of houses amounting to between 300,000 and 
400,000 for England and Wales. This is quite apart from any 
further shortage which would be created by the closing of slum 
houses. 

b. A large number of defective and insanitary houses which 
are unfit for human beings to live in. 

c. In many towns slum areas consisting of crowded and narrow 
courts and streets. 

To solve the problem, therefore, it will be necessary first to 
have sufficient houses well planned and well laid out; secondly, 
to close and demolish unfit houses, or to see that they are properly 
and thoroughly repaired; and thirdly, to clear and improve the 
slum areas which disfigure so many of our towns. 

In the United States the problem is more difficult 
since it is within the jurisdiction of the states and the 
federal government is concerned only in the terri- 
tories and District of Columbia and as an incident of 
its power to raise and support armies. Thus, during 
the war, the United States Housing Corporation 
engaged in considerable building operations to provide 
accommodations for workers in Washington and for 
the employees who had to be brought, in great num- 
bers, to the shipbuilding and munition plants. These 
building operations were abandoned almost imme- 
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diately after the signing of the armistice and, as has 
been said, the problem must now be cared for by the 
states. The scope of the activities of the United States 
Housing Corporation is described in the Monthly 
Review of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Many 
articles on English aspects of the general question 
have appeared in the English reviews. There is a 
comprehensive summary by Henry R. Aldridge, 
“Housing after the War” in Dawson, After-War 
Problems. 

6. EDUCATION 


The educational features of the British recon- 
struction program have in the main been determined 
upon and the passage of Mr. Fisher’s Education Bill 
marks an enormous advance—although the com- 
pulsory attendance features of the measure do not 
equal regulations in force in American states a decade 
ago. The main features of the English bill have been 
exhaustively discussed in the reviews, and an edition 
of Mr. Fisher’s speeches has been published. An 
analytical and explanatory survey of the Act is given 
in The 1918 Education Act Explained, by Arnold S. 
Rowntree (reprinted from The Athenaeum). Other 
material of interest includes Capital and Education 
(reprinted from The Athenaeum); Viscount Haldane, 
“National Education” in Dawson, A fter- War Problems; 
De Hovre, English and German Education; Zimmern, 
Nationaitiy and Government. 














7. REGIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


The fact should not be lost sight of that local 
authorities can do much in the way of reconstruction, 
e. g., housing, recreation, local government, finance, 


etc. 
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“It is clear that if Reconstruction is to be a reality, 
it must be the business, not of Government Depart- 
ments alone, but of the individual citizens of the 
country. There must be throughout the length and 
breadth of the land continuous discussion followed by 
a policy to be translated into achievement through 
Parliament, county and municipal authorities, public 
utility societies, codperative societies, and voluntary 
associations of all kinds. There must be an informed 
public opinion working its will through every social 
agency, a simmer of activity transforming our social 
tissue to new or more clearly conceived purposes. 
Reconstruction is an international problem, an Im- 
perial Problem, But it is also a regional, town, and 
village problem—a problem affecting every social 
group, whatever its purpose.” (“Regional Reconstruc- 
tion,” The Athenaeum, August, 1917.) 








V. POLITICAL RECONSTRUCTION 


An extensive remodelling of governmental systems 
has taken place during the war and the tendency will 
doubtless continue for some time after the conclusion 
of peace. Certain developments—like the greatly 
increased authority of the British Cabinet and Ameri- 
can President, with large ordinance-making powers 
and the control of all phases of economic life—will in 
part be permanent and they will set precedents for 
further modifications in the future. The war has 
shown that democracies cannot mobilize as efficiently 
as can autocracies; that temporary inefficiency is the 
price of enduring liberty; and to this, as has been 
suggested, are due the small British War Cabinets 
with the powers of a “directory,” and Presidential 
Dictatorship. In England, moreover, there is a new 
electorate; experiments are being made in Imperial 
Federation and a measure of responsible government 
for India. All countries have been concerned in the 
problems of administration and the control of expen- 
diture. Russia, an autocracy fighting with the 
European democracies, has changed her form of 
government, and the German Constitutional System, 
to overthrow which was one of the chief war aims of 
the Allied powers, has now collapsed. Finally, a 
number of new states will come into existence and will 
have to set up governments. There are thus many 
problems of political reconstruction and the following 
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opinion is applicable not only to the United States, 
but to all countries: 

One of the truest things that has been said of the war is that 
we can successfully fight Germany only by reconstructing the 
United States. America will emerge from the war a disintegrated 
nation unless it emerges with an invigorated national organiza- 
tion and a liberalized national consciousness. Merz, “Congress 
and the War,” Yale Review, July, 1917. 


For the problem of democracies and war, see Barker, 
“Democracy and the Iron Broom of War,” Nineteenth 
Century, February, 1916, and The Greater Problems of 
British Statesmanship; “Politicus,” “Many-Headed 
Democracies and War,” Fortnightly Review, May, 1918; 
Barthélemy, Démocraiie et la politique étrangére; Wil- 
loughby, “The Individual and the State” in Problems 
of Readjustment after the War; Wilkinson, “The British 
Constitution and the Conduct of War,” Nineteenth 
Century, January, 1918, also in his Government and 
War; Cox, “The Government of England,” Edinburgh 
Review, July, 1918. On constitutional changes which 
have taken place in Great Britain and probable future 
developments in administration, the position of the 
cabinet and the powers of Parliament, see Fairlie, 
“British War Cabinets,” Michigan Law Review, May, 
1918; Dicey, “The New English War Cabinet: A 
Constitutional Experiment,” Harvard Law Review, 
June, 1917; Schuyler, “The British War Cabinet,” 
Political Science Quarterly, September, 1918; “The 
Better Government of the United Kingdom,” The 
Round Table, September, 1918; Low, “The Cabinet, 
Revolution,” Fortnightly Review, February, 1918; 
Lathbury, “Playing with the Constitution,” Nine- 
teenth Century, December, 1917; Marriott, “The 
Constitution in the Cauldron,” Nineteenth Century, 
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September, 1918; Lough, “Parliament during the 
War,” Contemporary Review, May, 1917. MacNeill, 
“The Dismantling of the British Constitution,” 
Contemporary Review, December, 1917; Spender, 
“The British Revolution,” Contemporary Review, May, 
1917; Rogers, “The War and the English Constitu- 
tion,” The Forum, July, 1915. 

Questions of administrative organization are treated 
in the Report of the War Cabinet. Important articles 
are “Administrative Efficiency and Popular Control,” 
New Statesman, April 20, 1918; Marriott, “The Power 
of the Purse,” Nineteenth Century, August, 1917; 
Marriott, “National Expenditure,” Edinburgh Review, 
July, 1918; Williams, “Parliament and Expenditure,” 
Contemporary Review, June, 1917. For imperial 
problems see Low, “The Imperial Constitution: The 
New Phase,” Nineteenth Century, August, 1917; 
Pollock, “Imperial Unity: The Practical Conditions,” 
Quarterly Review, January, 1918; Curtis, The Problem 
of the Commonwealth; Marriott, “British Federalism: 
A Vanished Dream?” Nineteenth Century. A summary 
of imperial matters appeared in the Report of the War 
Cabinet. India is treated in Curtis, Letters to the 
People of India on Responsible Government; Chirol, 
“India in Travail,” Edinburgh Review, July, 1918; St. 
Nihal Singh, “Constitutional Reforms in British 
India,” Fortnightly Review, May, 1918, and Schuyler, 
“Constitutional Reforms in India,” The Nation, 
November 2, 1918. 

Changes in representation are covered by Marriott, 
“The New Electorate and the Legislature,” Fortnightly 
Review, April, 1918, and “Politics and Politicians,” 
Fortnightly Review, October, 1918; “The British 
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Representation of the People Act,” American Political 
Science Review, August, 1918. 

On the interesting position of the press and the 
relations between Lloyd George and great newspapers, 
see Cox, “The Power of the Press,” Edinburgh Review, 
April, 1918, and “The Position of the Prime Minister,” 
London Spectator, March 16, 1918. 

Governmental problems in the United States are 
treated by Ford, “The War and the Constitution,” 
The Atlantic Monthly, October, 1917; “Should we 
Remake the Constitution?” New Republic, August 17, 
1918; Rogers, “The Constitutional Difficulties of 
American Participation,” Contemporary Review, July, 
1917; Hughes, War Powers under the Constitution, 
Senate Doc. 105, 65 Congress, Ist Session; Merz, 
“Congress and the War,” Yale Review, July, 1917; 
Leake, “The Conflict over Coérdination,” American 
Political Science Review, August, 1918; Wambaugh, 
“Emergency Legislation: A General View,” Harvard 
Law Review, May, 1917; Rogers, “Codéperation be- 
tween Congress and the Executive,” The Nation, 
December 28, 1917; W. W. Willoughby, “Budgetary 
Procedure and Representative Government,” Yale 
Law Journal, April, 1918; Plan for a National Budget 
System, 65th Congress, 2d Session, House Document, 
1006; several volumes on budget systems published 
by the Institute for Government Research; Ford, The 
Cost of our National Government; Rogers, “Presidential 
Dictatorship in the United States,” Quarterly Review, 
January, 1919. 

For the government of Germany, see Dawson, “The 
Allies and the Supreme Issue,” Contemporary Review, 
May, 1918. Governmental changes in Germany are 
too recent to have received any detailed treatment, 
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but the following articles are of interest: “‘Reform’ in 
Prussia,” The Round Table, September, 1918. Two 
very important articles also appeared in the London 
Times from its correspondent formerly in Berlin: 
“Reform or a Peace Trap,” October 3, 1918, and “The 
Constitution Farce,” October 22, 1918. Political 
reconstruction in South Eastern Europe is covered by 
Toynbee, Nationality and the War. An interesting 
article on Russia appeared in the September (1918) 
Round Table. The drafting of constitutions for the 
new states to be erected in Europe will present a 
number of interesting and important questions. 
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VI. APPENDICES 


I. LABOR AND THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER! 


It behooves the Labor party, in formulating its own 
program for reconstruction after the war, and in 
criticizing the various preparations and plans that are 
being made by the present government, to look at the 
problem as a whole. We have to make clear what it is 
that we wish to construct. It is important to empha- 
size the fact that, whatever may be the case with 
regard to other political parties, our detailed practical 
proposals proceed from definitely held principles. 


THE END OF A CIVILIZATION 


We need to beware of patchwork. The view of the 
Labor party is that what has to be reconstructed after 
the war is not this or that government department, or 
this or that piece of social machinery; but, so far as 
Britain is concerned, society itself. The individual 
worker, or for that matter the individual statesman, 
immersed in daily routine—like the individual soldier 
in a battle—easily fails to understand the magnitude 
and far-reaching importance of what is taking place 
around him. How does it fit together as a whole? 
How does it look from a distance? Count Okuma, one 
of the oldest, most experienced and ablest of the 

‘A Report on Reconstruction by the Sub-Committee of the British 


Labor Party. (Reprinted from The New Republic, February 16, 
1918.) 
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statesmen of Japan, watching the present conflict 
from the other side of the globe, declares it to be 
nothing less than the death of European civilization. 
Just as in the past the civilization of Babylon, Egypt, 
Greece, Carthage and the great Roman empire have 
been successively destroyed, so, in the judgment of 
this detached observer, the civilization of all Europe 
is even now receiving its death blow. We of the Labor 
party can so far agree in this estimate as to recognize, 
in the present world catastrophe, if not the death, in 
Europe, of civilization itself, at any rate the culmina- 
tion and collapse of a distinctive industrial civilization, 
which the workers will not seek to reconstruct. At 
such times of crisis it is easier to slip into ruin than to 
progress into higher forms of organization. That is 
the problem as it presents itself to the Labor party. 

What this war is consuming is not merely the 
security, the homes, the livelihood and the lives of 
millions of innocent families, and an enormous pro- 
portion of all the accumulated wealth of the world, but 
also the very basis of the peculiar social order in which 
it has arisen. The individualist system of capitalist 
production, based on the private ownership and com- 
petitive administration of land and capital, with its 
reckless “profiteering” and wage-slavery; with its 
glorification of the unhampered struggle for the means 
of life and its hypocritical pretense of the “survival of 
the fittest”; with the monstrous inequality of circum- 
stances which it produces and the degradation and 
brutalization, both moral and spiritual, resulting 
therefrom, may, we hope, indeed have received a 
death blow. With it must go the political system and 
ideas in which it naturally found expression. We of 
the Labor party, whether in opposition or in due time 
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called upon to form an administration, will certainly 
lend no hand to its revival. On the contrary, we shall 
do our utmost to see that it is buried with the millions 
whom it has done to death. If we in Britain are to 
escape from the decay of civilization itself, which the 
Japanese statesman foresees, we must ensure that 
what is presently to be built up is a new social order, 
based not on fighting but on fraternity—not on the 
competitive struggle for the means of bare life, but on 
a deliberately planned coéperation in production and 
distribution for the benefit of all who participate by 
hand or by brain—not on the utmost possible ine- 
quality of riches, but on a systematic approach 
towards a healthy equality of material circumstances 
forevery person born into the world—not on an enforced 
dominion over subject nations, subject races, subject 
colonies, subject classes, or asubject sex, but, in industry 
as well as in government, on that equal freedom, that 
general consciousness of consent, and that widest pos- 
sible participation in power, both economic and 
political, which is characteristic of democracy. We 
do not, of course, pretend that it is possible, even 
after the drastic clearing away that is now going on, to 
build society anew in a year or two of feverish “recon- 
struction.” What the Labor party intends to satisfy 
itself about is that each brick that it helps to lay shall 
go to erect the structure that it intends, and no other. 


THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE 


We need not here recapitulate, one by one, the dif- 
ferent items in the Labor party’s program, which suc- 
cessive party conferences have adopted. These 
proposals, some of them in various publications 
worked out in practical detail, are often carelessly 
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derided as impracticable, even by the politicians who 
steal them piecemeal from us! The members of the 
Labor party, themselves actually working by hand or 
by brain, in close contact with the facts, have perhaps 
at all times a more accurate appreciation of what is 
practicable, in industry as in politics, than those who 
depend solely on academic instruction or are biased 
by great possessions. But today no man dares to say 
that anything is impracticable. The war which 
has scared the old political parties right out of their 
dogmas, has taught every statesman and every gov- 
ernment official, to his enduring surprise, how very 
much more can be done along the lines that we have 
laid down than he had ever before thought possible. 
What we now promulgate as our policy, whether for 
opposition or for office, is not merely this or that 
specific reform, but a deliberately thought out, sys- 
tematic, and comprehensive plan for that immediate 
social rebuilding which any ministry, whether or not 
it desires to grapple with the problem, will be driven 
to undertake. The four pillars of the house that we 
propose to erect, resting upon the common foundation 
of the democratic control of society in all its activities, 
may be termed: 

a. The Universal Enforcement of the National 
Minimum; 
b. The Democratic Control of Industry; 
c. The Revolution in National Finance; and 
d. The Surplus Wealth for the Common Good. 


THE UNIVERSAL ENFORCEMENT OF A NATIONAL 
MINIMUM 


The first principle of the Labor party—in significant 
contrast with those of the capitalist system, whether 
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expressed by the Liberal or by the Conservative party 
—is the securing to every member of the community, 
in good times and bad alike (and not only to the strong 
and able, the well born or the fortunate), of all the 
requisites of healthy life and worthy citizenship. This 
is in no sense a “class” proposal. Such an amount of 
social protection of the individual, however poor and 
lowly, from birth to death, is, as the economist now 
knows, as indispensable to fruitful codperation as it is 
to successful combination; and it affords the only 
complete safeguard against that insidious degradation 
of the standard of life which is the worst economic and 
social calamity to which any community can be sub- 
jected. We are members one of another. No man 
liveth to himself alone. If any, even the humblest, is 
made to suffer, the whole community and every one 
of us, whether or not we recognize the fact, is thereby 
injured. Generation after generation this has been 
the corner-stone of the faith of Labor. It will be the 
guiding principle of any Labor government. 


The Legislative Regulation of Employment 


Thus it is that the Labor party today stands for the 
universal application of the policy of the national 
minimum, to which (as embodied in the successive 
elaborations of the Factory, Mines, Railways, Shops, 
Merchant Shipping, and Truck acts, the Public 
Health, Housing, and Education acts and the Mini- 
mum Wage act—all of them aiming at the enforce- 
ment of at least the prescribed minimum of leisure, 
health, education, and subsistence) the spokesmen of 
Labor have already gained the support of the enlight- 
ened statesmen and economists of the world. All 
these laws purporting to protect against extreme 
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degradation of the standard of life need considerable 
improvement and extension, whilst their administra- 
tion leaves much to be desired. For instance, the 
Workmen’s Compensation act fails shamefully, not 
merely to secure proper provision for all the victims 
of accident and industrial disease, but what is much 
more important, does not succeed in preventing their 
continual increase. —The amendment and consolidation 
of the Factory and Workshops acts, with their exten- 
sion to all employed persons, is long overdue, and it 
will be the policy of Labor greatly to strengthen the 
staff of inspectors, especially by the addition of more 
men and women of actual experience of the workshop 
and the mine. The Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) 
act must certainly be maintained in force, and suitably 
amended, so as both to ensure greater uniformity of 
conditions among the several districts, and to make 
the district minimum in all cases an effective reality. 
The same policy will, in the interests of the agricul- 
tural laborers, dictate the perpetuation of the Legal 
Wage clauses of the new Corn law just passed for 
a term of five years, and the prompt amendment of 
any defects that may be revealed in their working. 
And, in view of the fact that many millions of wage- 
earners, notably women and the less skilled workmen 
in various occupations, are unable by combination to 
obtain wages adequate for decent maintenance in 
health, the Labor party intends to see to it that the 
Trade Boards act is suitably amended and made to 
apply to all industrial employments in which any con- 
siderable number of those employed obtain less than 
30s. per week. This minimum of not less than 30s. per 
week (which will need revision according to the level 
of prices) ought to be the very lowest statutory base 
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line for the least skilled adult workers, men or women, 
in any occupation, in all parts of the United Kingdom. 


The Organization of Demobilization 


But the coming industrial dislocation, which will 
inevitably follow the discharge from war service of 
half of all the working population, imposes new obli- 
gations upon the community. The demobilization and 
discharge of the eight million wage-earners now being 
paid from public funds, either for service with the 
colors or in munition work and other war trades, will 
bring to the whole wage-earning class grave peril of 
unemployment, reduction of wages, and a lasting 
degradation of the standard of life, which can be pre- 
vented only by deliberate national organization. The 
Labor party has repeatedly called upon the present 
government to formulate its plan, and to make in 
advance all arrangements necessary for coping with so 
unparalleled a dislocation. The policy to which the 
Labor party commits itself is unhesitating and un- 
compromising. It is plain that regard should be had, 
in stopping government orders, reducing the staff of 
the national factories and demobilizing the army, to 
the actual state of employment in particular industries 
and in different districts, so as both to release first the 
kinds of labor most urgently required for the revival 
of peace production, and to prevent any congestion of 
the market. It is no less imperative that suitable 
provision against being turned suddenly adrift without 
resources should be made, not only for the soldiers, 
but also for the three million operatives in munition 
work and other war trades, who will be discharged 
long before most of the army can be disbanded. On 
this important point, which is the most urgent of all, 
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the present government has, we believe, down to the 
present hour, formulated no plan, and come to no 
decision, and neither the Liberal nor the Conserva- 
tive party has apparently deemed the matter worthy 
of agitation. Any government which should allow the 
discharged soldier or munition worker to fall into the 
clutches of charity or the Poor law would have to be 
instantly driven from office by an outburst of popular 
indignation. What every one of them will look for is 
a situation in accordance with his capacity. 


Securing Employment for All 


The Labor party insists—as no other political party 
has thought fit to do—that the obligation to find suit- 
able employment in productive work for all these men 
and women rests upon the government for the time 
being. The work of re-settling the disbanded soldiers 
and discharged munition workers into new situations 
is a national obligation; and the Labor party em- 
phatically protests against its being regarded as a 
matter for private charity. It strongly objects to this 
public duty being handed over either to committees 
of philanthropists or benevolent societies, or to any 
of the military or recruiting authorities. The policy 
of the Labor party in this matter is to make the utmost 
use of the trade unions, and, equally for the brain- 
workers, of the various professional associations. In 
view of the fact that, in any trade, the best organiza- 
tion for placing men in situations is a national trade 
union having local branches throughout the kingdom, 
every soldier should be allowed, if he chooses, to have 
a duplicate of his industrial discharge notice sent, one 
month before the date fixed for his discharge, to the 
secretary of the trade union to which he belongs or 
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wishes to belong. Apart from this use of the trade 
union (and a corresponding use of the professional as- 
sociation) the government must, of course, avail itself 
of some such public machinery as that of the employ- 
ment exchanges; but before the existing exchanges 
(which will need to be greatly extended) can receive 
the codperation and support of the organized Labor 
movement, without which their operations can never 
be fully successful, it is imperative that they should be 
drastically reformed, on the lines laid down in the 
Demobilization Report of the “Labor After the War” 
Joint Committee; and, in particular, that each ex- 
change should be placed under the supervision and 
control of a joint committee of employers and trade 
unionists in equal numbers. 

The responsibility of the government, for the time 
being, in the grave industrial crisis that demobilization 
will produce, goes, however, far beyond the eight 
million men and women whom the various depart- 
ments will suddenly discharge from their own service. 
The effect of this peremptory discharge on all the other 
workers has also to be taken into account. To the 
Labor party it will seem the supreme concern of the 
government of the day to see to it that there shall be, 
as a result of the gigantic “General Post” which it will 
itself have deliberately set going, nowhere any degra- 
dation of the standard of life. The government has 
pledged itself to restore the trade union conditions 
and “pre-war practices” of the work-shop, which the 
trade unions patriotically gave up at the direct request 
of the government itself; and this solemn pledge must 
be fulfilled, of course, in the spirit as well as in the 
letter. The Labor party, moreover, holds it to be the 
duty of the government of the day to take all necessary 
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steps to prevent the standard rates of wages, in any 
trade or occupation whatsoever, from suffering any 
reduction, relatively to the contemporary cost of 
living. Unfortunately, the present government, like 
the Liberal and Conservative parties, so far refuses to 
speak on this important matter with any clear voice. 
We claim that it should be a cardinal point of govern- 
ment policy to make it plain to every capitalist em- 
ployer that any attempt to reduce the customary 
rates of wages when peace comes, or to take advantage 
of the dislocation of demobilization to worsen the 
conditions of employment in any grade whatsoever, 
will certainly lead to embittered industrial strife, 
which will be in the highest degree detrimental to the 
national interests; and that the government of the 
day will not hesitate to take all necessary steps to 
avert such a calamity. In the great impending crisis 
the government of the day should not only, as the 
greatest employer of both brainworkers and manual 
workers, set a good example in this respect, but should 
also actively seek to influence private employers by 
proclaiming in advance that it will not itself attempt 
to lower the standard rates of conditions in public 
employment; by announcing that it will insist on the 
most rigorous observance of the fair wages clause 
in all public contracts, and by explicitly recommend- 
ing every local authority to adopt the same policy. 

But nothing is more dangerous to the standard 
of life, or so destructive of those minimum condi- 
tions of healthy existence, which must in the in- 
terests of the community be assured to every worker, 
than any widespread or continued unemployment. It 
has always been a fundamenta. principle of the Labor 
party (a point on which, significantly enough, it has 
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not been followed by either of the other political par- 
ties) that, in a modern industrial community, it is one 
of the foremost obligations of the government to find, 
for every willing worker, whether by hand or by brain, 
productive work at standard rates. 

It is accordingly the duty of the government to 
adopt a policy of deliberately and systematically pre- 
venting the occurrence of unemployment, instead of, 
as heretofore, letting unemployment occur, and then 
seeking, vainly and expensively, to relieve the unem- 
ployed. It is now known that the government can, if 
it chooses, arrange the public works and the orders of 
national departments and local authorities in such a 
way as to maintain the aggregate demand for labor in 
the whole kingdom (including that of capitalist em- 
ployers) approximately at a uniform level from year to 
year; and it is therefore a primary obligation of the 
government to prevent any considerable or widespread 
fluctuations in the total numbers employed in times 
of good or bad trade. But this is not all. In order to 
prepare for the possibility of there being any unem- 
ployment, either in the course of demobilization or in 
the first years of peace, it is essential that the govern- 
ment should make all necessary preparations for put- 
ting instantly in hand, directly or through the local 
authorities, such urgently needed public works as (a) 
the rehousing of the population alike in rural districts, 
mining villages, and town slums, to the extent, pos- 
sibly, of a million new cottages and an outlay of three 
hundred millions sterling; (6) the immediate making 
good of the shortage of schools, training colleges, tech- 
nical colleges, etc., and the engagement of the neces- 
sary additional teaching, clerical, and administrative 
staffs; (c) new roads; (d) light railways; (e) the 
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unification and reorganization of the railway and canal 
system; (f) afforestation; (g) the reclamation of land; 
(h) the development and better equipment of our 
ports and harbors; (2) the opening up of access to 
land by coéperative small holdings and in other prac- 
ticable ways. Moreover, in order to relieve any pres- 
sure of an overstocked labor market, the opportunity 
should be taken, if unemployment should threaten to 
become widespread, (a) immediately to raise the 
school-leaving age to sixteen; (b) greatly to increase 
the number of scholarships and bursaries for secondary 
and higher education; and (c) substantially to shorten 
the hours of labor of all young persons, even to a 
greater extent than the eight hours per week contem- 
plated in the new Education bill, in order to enable 
them to attend technical and other classes in the day- 
time. Finally, wherever practicable, the hours of 
adult labor should be reduced to not more than forty- 
eight per week, without reduction of the standard 
rates of wages. There can be no economic or other 
justification for keeping any man or woman to work 
for long hours, or at overtime, whilst others are unem- 
ployed. 


Social Insurance Against Unemployment 


In so far as the government fails to prevent unem- 
ployment—whenever it finds it impossible to discover 
for any willing worker, man or woman, a suitable 
situation at the standard rate—the Labor party holds 
that the government must, in the interest of the com- 
munity as a whole, provide him or her with adequate 
maintenance, either with such arrangements for 
honorable employment or with such useful training as 
may be found practicable, according to age, health 
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and previous occupation. In many ways the best 
form of provision for those who must be unemployed, 
because the industrial organization of the community 
so far breaks down as to be temporarily unable to set 
them to work, is the Out of Work Benefit afforded by 
a well administered trade union. This is a special tax 
on the trade unionists themselves which they have 
voluntarily undertaken, but towards which they 
have a right to claim a public subvention—a sub- 
vention which was dctually granted by Parliament 
(though only to the extent of a couple of shillings or 
so per week) under Part II of the Insurance act. 
The arbitrary withdrawal by the government in 
1915 of this statutory right of the trade unions was one 
of the least excusable of the war economies; and the 
Labor party must insist on the resumption of this 
subvention immediately the war ceases, and on its 
increase to at least half the amount spent in Out of 
Work Benefit. The extension of state unemployment 
insurance to other occupations may afford a conve- 
nient method of providing for such of the unemployed, 
especially in the case of badly paid women workers and 
the less skilled men, whom it is difficult to organize in 
trade unions. But the weekly rate of the state unem- 
ployment benefit needs, in these days of high prices, to 
be considerably raised; whilst no industry ought to 
be compulsorily brought within its scope against the 
declared will of the workers concerned, and especially 
of their trade unions. In the twentieth century, there 
must be no question of driving the unemployed to 
anything so obsolete and discredited as either private 
charity, with its haphazard and ill-considered doles, 
or the Poor law, with the futilities and barbarities of 
its “Stone Yard,” or its “Able-bodied Test Workhouse.” 
[ 101 ] 





Only on the basis of a universal application of the 
Policy of the National Minimum, affording complete 
security against destitution, in sickness and health, 
in good times and bad alike, to every member of the 
community can any worthy social order be built up. 


THE DEMOCRATIC CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 


The universal application of the policy of the 
national minimum is, of course, only the first of the 
pillars of the house that the Labor party intends to 
see built. What marks off this party most distinctly 
from any of the other political parties is its demand 
for the full and genuine adoption of the principle of 
democracy. The first condition of democracy is 
effective personal freedom. This has suffered so 
many encroachments during the war that it is neces- 
sary to state with clearness that the complete removal 
of all the war-time restrictions on freedom of speech, 
freedom of publication, freedom of the press, freedom 
of travel and freedom of choice of place of residence 
and kind of employment must take place the day 
after peace is declared. The Labor party declares 
emphatically against any continuance of the Military 
Service acts a moment longer than the imperative 
requirements of the war excuse. But individual free- 
dom is of little use without complete political rights. 
The Labor party sees its repeated demands largely 
conceded in the present Representation of the People 
act, but not yet wholly satisfied. The party stands, 
as heretofore, for complete adult suffrage, with not 
more than a three months’ residential qualification, 
for effective provision for absent electors to vote, 
for absolutely equal rights for both sexes, for the 
same freedom to exercise civic rights for the “common 
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soldier” as for the officer, for shorter Parliaments, 
for the complete abolition of the House of Lords, and 
for a most strenuous opposition to any new Second 
Chamber, whether elected or not, having in it any 
element of heredity or privilege, or of the control of 
the House of Commons by any party or class. But 
unlike the Conservative and Liberal parties, the Labor 
party insists on democracy in industry as well as in 
government. It demands the progressive elimination 
from the control of industry of the private capitalist, 
individual or joint-stock; and the setting free of all 
who work, whether by hand or by brain, for the 
service of the community, and of the community 
only. And the Labor party refuses absolutely to 
believe that the British people will permanently 
tolerate any reconstruction or perpetuation of the 
disorganization, waste and inefficiency involved in 
the abandonment of British industry to a jostling 
crowd of separate private employers, with their 
minds bent, not on the service of the community, 
but—by the very law of their being—only on the ut- 
most possible profiteering. What the nation needs 
is undoubtedly a great bound onward in its aggregate 
productivity. But this cannot be secured merely by 
pressing the manual workers to more strenuous toil, 
or even by encouraging the “Captains of Industry” to 
a less wasteful organization of their several enter- 
prises on a profit-making basis. What the Labor 
party looks to is a genuinely scientific reorganization 
of the nation’s industry, no longer deflected by indi- 
vidual profiteering, on the basis of the common 
ownership of the means of production; the equitable 
sharing of the proceeds among all who participate in 
any capacity and only among these, and the adoption, 
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in particular services and occupations, of those sys- 
tems and methods of administration and control that 
may be found, in practice, best to promote the public 


interest. 
Immediaie Nationalization 


The Labor party stands not merely for the prin- 
ciple of the common ownership of the nation’s land, 
to be applied as suitable opportunities occur, but also, 
specifically, for the immediate nationalization of rail- 
ways, mines and the production of electrical power. 
We hold that the very foundation of any successful 
reorganization of British industry must necessarily 
be found in the provision of the utmost facilities for 
transport and communication, the production of 
power at the cheapest possible rate and the most 
economical supply of both electrical energy and coal 
to every corner of the kingdom. Hence the Labor 
party stands, unhesitatingly, for the national owner- 
ship and administration of the railways and canals, 
and their union, along with harbors and roads, and 
the posts and telegraphs—not to say also the great 
lines of steamers which could at once be owned, if 
not immediately directly managed in detail, by the 
government—in a united national service of communi- 
cation and transport; to be worked, unhampered by 
capitalist, private or purely local interests (and with 
a steadily increasing participation of the organized 
workers in the management, both central and local), 
exclusively for the common good. If any government 
should be so misguided as to propose, when peace 
comes, to hand the railways back to the shareholders; 
or should show itself so spendthrift of the nations’ 
property as to give these shareholders any enlarged 
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franchise by presenting them with the economies of 
unification or the profits of increased railway rates; 
or so extravagant as to bestow public funds on the 
reéquipment of privately owned lines—all of which 
things are now being privately intrigued for by the 
railway interests—the Labor party will offer any 
such project the most strenuous opposition. The 
railways and canals, like the roads, must henceforth 
belong to the public. 

In the production of electricity, for cheap power, 
light, and heating, this country has so far failed, be- 
cause of hampering private interests, to take advan- 
tage of science. Even in the largest cities we still 
“peddle” our electricity on a contemptibly small 
scale. What is called for immediately after the war, 
is the erection of a score of gigantic “super-power sta- 
tions,” which could generate, at incredibly cheap 
rates, enough electricity for the use of every industrial 
establishment and every private household in Great 
Britain; the present municipal and joint-stock elec- 
trical plants being universally linked up and used for 
local distribution. This is inevitably the future of 
electricity. It is plain that so great and so powerful 
an enterprise, affecting every industgial enterprise 
and, eventually, every household, must not be allowed 
to pass into the hands of private capitalists. They are 
already pressing the government for the concession, 
and neither the Liberal nor the Conservative party 
has yet made up its mind to a refusal of such a new 
endowment of profiteering in what will presently be 
the life blood of modern productive industry. The 
Labor party demands that the production of elec- 
tricity on the necessary gigantic scale shall be made, 
from the start (with suitable arrangements for muni- 
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cipal co6peration in local distribution) a national 
enterprise, to be worked exclusively with the object 
of supplying the whole kingdom with the cheapest 
possible power, light and heat. 

But with railways and the generation of electricity 
in the hands of the public, it would be criminal folly 
to leave to the present one thousand five hundred 
colliery companies the power of “holding up” the coal 
supply. These are now all working under public 
control, on terms that virtually afford to their share- 
holders a statutory guarantee of their swoilen in- 
comes. The Labor party demands the immediate 
nationalization of mines, the extraction of coal and 
iron being worked as a public service (with a steadily 
increasing participation in the management, both 
central and local, of the various grades of persons 
employed); and the whole business of the retail dis- 
tribution of household coal being undertaken, as a 
local public service, by the elected municipal or 
county councils. And there is no reason why coal 
should fluctuate in price any more than railway fares, 
or why the consumer should be made to pay more in 
winter than in summer, or in one town than another. 
What the Labor party would aim at is, for household 
coal of standard quality, a fixed and uniform price 
for the whole kingdom, payable by rich and poor alike, 
as unalterable as the penny postage stamp. 

But the sphere of immediate nationalization is 
not restricted to these great industries. We shall 
never succeed in putting the gigantic system of 
health insurance on a proper footing, or secure a 
clear field for the beneficent work of the Friendly 
Societies, or gain a free hand for the necessary develop- 
ment of the urgently called fer Ministry of Health 
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and the Local Public Health Service, until the nation 
expropriates the profit-making industrial insurance 
companies, which now so tyrannously exploit the 
people with their wasteful house-to-house industrial 
life assurance. Only by such an expropriation of life 
assurance companies can we secure the universal 
provision, free from the burdensome toll of weekly 
pence, of the indispensable funeral benefit. Nor is 
it in any sense a “class” measure. Only by the assump- 
tion by a state department of the whole business of 
life assurance can the millions of policy-holders of all 
classes be completely protected against the possibly 
calamitous results of the depreciation of securities and 
suspension of bonuses which the war is causing. 
Only by this means can the great staff of insurance 
agents find their proper place as civil servants, with 
equitable conditions of employment, compensation 
for any disturbance and security of tenure, in a 
nationally organized public service for the discharge 
of the steadily increasing functions of the government 
in vital statistics and social insurance. 

In quite another sphere the Labor party sees the 
key to temperance reform in taking the entire manu- 
facture and retailing of alcoholic drink out of the 
hands of those who find profit in promoting the utmost 
possible consumption. This is essentially a case in 
which the people, as a whole, must deal with the 
licensing question in accordance with local opinion. 
For this purpose, localities should have conferred 
upon them facilities: (a) to prohibit the sale of liquor 
within their boundaries; (5) to reduce the number of 
licenses and regulate the conditions under which they 
may be held; and (c) if a locality decides that licenses 
are to be granted, to determine whether such licenses 
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shall be under private or any form of public con- 
trol. 

Other main industries, especially those now becom- 
ing monopolized, should be nationalized as opportu- 
nity offers. Moreover, the Labor party holds that the 
municipalities should not confine their activities to 
the necessarily costly services of education, sanitation 
and police; nor yet rest content with acquiring con- 
trol of the local water, gas, electricity and tramways; 
but that every facility should be afforded to them to 
acquire (easily, quickly and cheaply) all the land 
they require, and to extend their enterprises in 
housing and town planning, parks, and public libra- 
ries, the provision of music and the organization of 
recreation; and also to undertake, besides the retail- 
ing of coal, other services of common utility, particu- 
larly the local supply of milk, wherever this is not 
already fully organized by a coéperative society. 




















Control of Capitalist Industry 





Meanwhile, however, we ought not to throw away 
the valuable experience now gained by the govern- 
ment in its assumption of the importation of wheat, 
wool, metals, and other commodities, and in its con- 
trol of the shipping, woolen, leather, clothing, boot 
and shoe, milling, baking, butchering, and other in- 
dustries. The Labor party holds that, whatever may 
have been the shortcomings of this government impor- 
tation and control, it has demonstrably prevented a 
lot of “profiteering.” Nor can it end immediately on 
the declaration of peace. The people will be extremely 
foolish if they ever allow their indispensable industries 
to slip back into the unfettered control of private 
capitalists, who are, actually at the instance of the 
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government itself, now rapidly combining, trade by 
trade, into monopolist trusts, which may presently 
become as ruthless in their extortion as the worst 
American examples. Standing as it does for the demo- 
cratic control of industry, the Labor party would 
think twice before it sanctioned any abandonment of 
the present profitable centralization of purchase of 
raw material; of the present carefully organized 
“rationing,” by joint committees of the trades con- 
cerned, of the several establishments with the ma- 
terials they require; of the present elaborate system 
of “costing” and public audit of manufacturers’ 
accounts, so as to stop the waste heretofore caused by 
the mechanical inefficiency of the more backward 
firms; of the present salutary publicity of manufac- 
turing processes and expenses thereby ensured; and, 
on the information thus obtained (in order never 
again to revert to the old-time profiteering) of the 
present rigid fixing, for standardized products, of 
maximum prices at the factory, at the warehouse 
of the wholesale trader and in the retail shop. This 
question of the retail prices of household commodities 
is emphatically the most practical of all political 
issues to the woman elector. The male politicians 
have too long neglected the grievances of the small 
household, which is the prey of every profiteering 
combination; and neither the Liberal nor the Con- 
servative party promises, in this respect, any amend- 
ment. This, too, is in no sense a “class” measure. 
It is, so the Labor party holds, just as much the 
function of government, and just as necessary a 
part of the democratic regulation of industry, to 
safeguard the interests of the community as a whole, 
and those of all grades and sections of private con- 
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sumers in the matter of prices, as it is, by the Fac- 
tory and Trade Boards acts, to protect the rights 
of the wage-earning producers in the matter of wages, 
hours of labor and sanitation. 










A REVOLUTION IN NATIONAL FINANCE 





In taxation, also, the interests of the professional 
and house-keeping classes are at one with those of 
the manual workers. Too long has our national 
finance been regulated, contrary to the teaching of 
political economy, according to the wishes of the 
possessing classes and the profits of the financiers. 
The colossal expenditure involved in the present war 
(of which, against the protest of the Labor party, 
only a quarter has been raised by taxation, whilst 
three-quarters have been borrowed at onerous rates 
of interest, to be a burden on the nation’s future) 
brings things to a crisis. When peace comes, capital 
will be needed for all sorts of social enterprises, and 
the resources of government will necessarily have to 
be vastly greater than they were before the war. 
Meanwhile innumerable new private fortunes are 
being heaped up by those who have taken advantage 
of the nation’s needs; and the one-tenth of the 
population which owns nine-tenths of the riches of the 
United Kingdom, far from being made poorer, will 
find itself, in the aggregate, as a result of the war, 
drawing in rent and interest and dividends a larger 
nominal income than ever before. Such a position 
demands a revolution in national finance. How are 
we to discharge a public debt that may well reach the 
almost incredible figure of seven thousand million 
pounds sterling, and at the same time raise an annual 
revenue which, for local as well as central government, 
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must probably reach one thousand millions a year? It 
is over this problem of taxation that the various politi- 
cal parties will be found to be most sharply divided. 

The Labor party stands for such a system of 
taxation as will yield all the necessary revenue to the 
government without encroaching on the prescribed 
national minimum standard of life of any family 
whatsoever; without hampering production or dis- 
couraging any useful personal effort, and with the 
nearest possible approximation to equality of sacrifice. 
We definitely repudiate all proposals for a protective 
tariff, in whatever specious guise they may be cloaked, 
as a device for burdening the consumer with unneces- 
sarily enhanced prices, to the profit of the capitalist 
employer or landed proprietor, who avowedly expects 
his profit or rent to be increased thereby. We shall 
strenuously oppose any taxation, of whatever kind, 
which would increase the price of food or of any other 
necessary of life. We hold that indirect taxation on 
commodities, whether by customs or excise, should 
be strictly limited to luxuries; and concentrated 
principally on those of which it is socially desirable 
that the consumption should be actually discouraged. 
We are at one with the manufacturer, the farmer, and 
the trader in objecting to taxes interfering with pro- 
duction or commerce, or hampering transport and 
communications. In all these matters—once more in 
contrast with the other political parties, and by no 
means in the interests of the wage-earners alone—the 
Labor party demands that the very definite teachings 
of economic science should no longer be disregarded 
as they have been in the past. 

For the raising of the greater part of the revenue 
now required, the Labor party looks to the direct 
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taxation of the incomes above the necessary cost of 
family maintenance; and, for the requisite effort to 
pay off the national debt, to the direct taxation of 
private fortunes both during life and at death. The 
income tax and super-tax ought at once to be thor- 
oughly reformed in assessment and collection, in 
abatements and allowances and in graduation and 
differentiation, so as to levy the required total sum 
in such a way as to make the real sacrifice of all the 
tax-payers as nearly as possible equal. This would 
involve assessment by families instead of by indi- 
vidual persons, so that the burden is alleviated in 
proportion to the number of persons to be maintained. 
It would involve the raising of the present unduly 
low minimum income assessable to the tax, and the 
lightening of the present unfair burden on the great 
mass of professional and small trading classes by a 
new scale of graduation, rising from a penny in the 
pound on the smallest assessable income up to six- 
teen or even nineteen shillings in the pound on the 
highest income of the millionaires. It would involve 
bringing into assessment the numerous windfalls of 
profit that now escape, and a further differentiation 
between essentially different kinds of income. The 
excess profits tax might well be retained in an appro- 
priate form; whilst, so long as mining royalties exist, 
the mineral rights duty ought to be increased. The 
steadily rising unearned increment of urban and 
mineral land ought, by an appropriate direct taxation 
of land values, to be wholly brought into the public 
exchequer. At the same time, for the service and 
redemption of the national debt, the death duties 
ought to be regraduated, much more strictly col- 
lected, and greatly increased. In this matter we need, 
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in fact, completely to reverse our point of view, and 
to arrange the whole taxation of inheritance from the 
standpoint of asking what is the maximum amount 
that any rich man should be permitted at death to 
divert, by his will, from the national exchequer, which 
should normally be the heir to all private riches in 
excess of a quite moderate amount by way of family 
provision. But all this will not suffice. It will be 
imperative at the earliest possible moment to free the 
nation from at any rate the greater part of its new 
load of interest bearing debt for loans which ought to 
have been levied as taxation; and the Labor party 
stands for a special capital levy to pay off, if not the 
whole, a very substantial part of the entire national 
debt—a capital levy chargeable like the death duties 
on all property, but (in order to secure approximate 
equality of sacrifice) with exemption of the smallest 
savings and for the rest at rates very steeply gradu- 
ated, so as to take only a small contribution from the 
little people and a very much larger percentage from 
the millionaires. 

Over this issue of how the financial burden of the 
war is to be borne, and how the necessary revenue is 
to be raised, the greatest political battles will be 
fought. In this matter the Labor party claims the 
support of four-fifths of the whole nation, for the 
interests of the clerk, the teacher, the doctor, the 
minister of religion, the average retail shopkeeper and 
trader, and all the mass of those living on small in- 
comes are identical with those of the artisan. The 
landlords, the financial magnates, the possessors of 
great fortunes will not, as a class, willingly forego the 
relative immunity that they have hitherto enjoyed. 
The present unfair subjection of the coéperative 
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society to an excess profits tax on the “profits” which 
it has never made—specially dangerous as “the thin 
end of the wedge” of penal taxation of this laudable 
form of democratic enterprise—will not be abandoned 
without a struggle. Every possible effort will be 
made to juggle with the taxes, so as to place upon the 
shoulders of the mass of laboring folk and upon the 
struggling households of the professional men and 
small traders (as was done after every previous war) 
—whether by customs or excise duties, by industrial 
monopolies, by unnecessarily high rates of postage 
and railway fares, or by a thousand and one other 
ingenious devices—an unfair share of the national 
burden. Against these efforts the Labor party will 
take the firmest stand. 


THE SURPLUS FOR THE COMMON GOOD 


In the disposal of the surplus above the standard 
of life society has hitherto gone as far wrong as in its 
neglect to secure the necessary basis of any genuine 
industrial efficiency or decent social order. We have 
allowed the riches of our mines, the rental value of the 
lands superior to the margin of cultivation, the extra 
profits of the fortunate capitalists, even the material 
outcome of scientific discoveries—which ought by 
now to have made this Britain of ours immune from 
class poverty or from any widespread destitution— 
to be absorbed by individual proprietors; and then 
devoted very largely to the senseless luxury of an idle 
rich class. Against this misappropriation of the wealth 
of the community, the Labor party—speezking in the 
interests not of the wage-earners alone, but of every 
grade and section of producers by hand or by brain, 
not to mention also those of the generations that are 
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to succeed us, and of the permanent welfare of the 
community—emphatically protests. One main pillar 
of the house that the Labor party intends to build is 
the future appropriation of the surplus, not to the en- 
largement of any individual fortune, but to the com- 
mon good. It is from this constantly arising surplus 
(to be secured, on the one hand, by nationalization 
and municipalization and, on the other, by the steeply 
graduated taxation of private income and riches) that 
will have to be found the new capital which the com- 
munity day by day needs for the perpetual improve- 
ment and increase of its various enterprises, for which 
we shall decline to be dependent on the usury-exacting 
financiers. It is from the same source that has to be 
defrayed the public provision for the sick and infirm of 
all kinds (including that for maternity and infancy) 
which is still so scandalously insufficient; for the aged 
and those prematurely incapacitated by accident or 
disease, now in many ways so imperfectly cared for; 
for the education alike of children, of adolescents and 
of adults, in which the Labor party demands a genuine 
equality of opportunity, overcoming all differences of 
material circumstances; and for the organization of 
public improvements of all kinds, including the 
brightening of the lives of those now condemned to 
almost ceaseless toil, and a great development of the 
means of recreation. From the same source must 
come the greatly increased public provision that the 
Labor party will insist on being made for scientific 
investigation and original research, in every branch of 
knowledge, not to say also for the promotion of music, 
literature and fine art, which have been under capital- 
ism so greatly neglected, and upon which, so the Labor 
party holds, any real development of civilization fun- 
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damentally depends. Society, like the individual, does 
not live by bread alone—does not exist only for per- 
petual wealth production. It is in the proposal for 
this appropriation of every surplus for the common 
good—in the vision of its resolute use for the building 
up of the community as a whole instead of for the 
magnification of individual fortunes—that the Labor 
party, as the party of the producers by hand or by 
brain, most distinctively marks itself off from the 
older political parties, standing, as these do, essen- 
tially for the maintenance, unimpaired, of the per- 
petual private mortgage upon the annual product of 
the nation that is involved in the individual ownership 
of land and capital. 





THE STREET OF TOMORROW 


The house which the Labor party intends to build, 
the four pillars of which have now been described, 
does not stand alone in the world. Where will it be in 
the street of tomorrow? If we repudiate, on the one 
hand, the imperialism that seeks to dominate other 
races, or to impose our own will on other parts of the 
British empire, so we disclaim equally any conception 
of a selfish and insular “non-interventionism,” unregard- 
ing of our special obligations to our fellow-citizens 
overseas; of the corporate duties of one nation to 
another; of the moral claims upon us of the non-adult 
races, and of our own indebtedness to the world of 
‘which we are part. We look for an ever-increasing 
‘intercourse, a constantly developing exchange of 
commodities, a continually expanding friendly co- 
operation among all the peoples of the world. With 
regard to that great commonwealth of all races, all 
colors, all religions and all degrees of civilization, that 
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we call the British empire, the Labor party stands for 
its maintenance and its progressive development on 
the lines of local autonomy and “Home Rule All 
Round”; the fullest respect for the rights of each peo- 
ple, whatever its color, to all the democratic self- 
government of which it is capable, and to the proceeds 
of its own toil upon the resources of its own territorial 
home; and the closest possible co6peration among all 
the various members of what has become essentially 
not an empire in the old sense, but a Britannic alli- 
ance. 

We desire to maintain the most intimate relations 
with the Labor parties overseas. Like them, we have 
no sympathy with the projects of “Imperial Federa- 
tion,” in so far as these imply the subjection to a com- 
mon imperial legislature wielding coercive power (in- 
cluding dangerous facilities for coercive imperial 
taxation and for enforced military service), either of 
the existing self-governing Dominions, whose auton- 
omy would be thereby invaded; or of the United 
Kingdom, whose freedom of democratic self-develop- 
ment would be thereby hampered; or of India and the 
colonial dependencies, which would thereby run the 
risk of being further exploited for the benefit of a 
“White Empire.” We do not intend, by any such 
“Imperial Senate,” either to bring the plutocracy of 
Canada and South Africa to the aid of the British 
aristocracy, or to enable the landlords and financiers of 
the mother country to unite in controlling the growing 
popular democracies overseas. The autonomy of each 
self-governing part of the empire must be intact. 

What we look for, besides a constant progress in 
democratic self-government of every part of the 
Britannic alliance, and especially in India, is a con- 
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tinuous participation of the ministers of the Domin- 
ions, of India, and eventually of other dependencies 
(perhaps by means of their own ministers specially 
resident in London for this purpose) in the most confi- 
dential deliberations of the Cabinet, so far as foreign 
policy and imperial affairs are concerned; and the 
annual assembly of an Imperial Council, representing 
all constituents of the Britannic alliance and all parties 
in their local legislatures, which should discuss all 
matters of common interest, but only in order to make 
recommendations for the simultaneous consideration 
of the various autonomous local legislatures of what 
should increasingly take the constitutional form of an 
alliance of free nations. And we carry the idea fur- 
ther. As regards our relations to foreign countries, 
we disavow and disclaim any desire or intention to dis- 
possess or to impoverish any other state or nation. 
We seek no increase of territory. We disclaim all idea 
of “economic war.” We ourselves object to all pro- 
tective customs tariffs; but we hold that each nation 
must be left free to do what it thinks best for its own 
economic development, without thought of injuring 
others. We believe that nations are in no way dam- 
aged by each other’s economic prosperity or commer- 
cial progress; but, on the contrary, that they are 
actually themselves mutually enriched thereby. We 
would therefore put an end to the old entanglements 
and mystifications of secret diplomacy and the forma- 
tion of leagues against leagues. We stand for the im- 
mediate establishment, actually as a part of the treaty 
of peace with which the present war will end, of a 
universal league or society of nations, a supernational 
authority, with an international high court to try all 
justiciable issues between nations; an international 
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legislature to enact such common laws as can be 
mutually agreed upon, and an international council of 
mediation to endeavor to settle without ultimate con- 
flict even those disputes which are not justiciable. 
We would have all the nations of the world most 
solemnly undertake and promise to make common 
cause against any one of them that broke away from 
this fundamental agreement. The world has suffered 
too much from war for the Labor party to have any 
other policy than that of lasting peace. 


MORE LIGHT—BUT ALSO MORE WARMTH 


The Labor party is far from assuming that it pos- 
sesses a key to open all locks; or that any policy which 
it can formulate will solve all the problems that beset 
us. But we deem it important to ourselves as well as 
to those who may, on the one hand, wish to join the 
party, or, on the other, to take up arms against it, to 
make quite clear and definite our aim and purpose. 
The Labor party wants that aim and purpose, as set 
forth in the preceding pages, with all its might. It 
calls for more warmth in politics, for much less 
apathetic acquiescence in the miseries that exist, for 
none of the cynicism that saps the life of leisure. On 
the other hand, the Labor party has no belief in any 
of the problems of the world being solved by good will 
alone. Good will without knowledge is warmth with- 
out light. Especially in all the complexities of poli- 
tics, in the still undeveloped science of society, the 
Labor party stands for increased study, for the sci- 
entific investigation of each succeeding problem, for 
the deliberate organization of research, and for a much 
more rapid dissemination among the whole people of 
all the science that exists. And it is perhaps specially 
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the Labor party that has the duty of placing this 
advancement of science in the forefront of its political 
program. What the Labor party stands for in all 
fields of life is, essentially democratic coéperation; | 
and coéperation involves a common purpose which 
can be agreed to; a common plan which can be ex- 
plained and discussed, and such a measure of success 
in the adaptation of means to ends as will ensure a 
common satisfaction. An autocratic sultan may gov- 
ern without science if his whim is law. A plutocratic | 
























party may choose to ignore science, if it is heedless 
whether its pretended solutions of social problems that 
may win political triumphs ultimately succeed or fail. 
But no Labor party can hope to maintain its position 
unless its proposals are, in fact, the outcome of the 
best political science of its time; or to fulfil its purpose 
unless that science is continually wresting new fields 
from human ignorance. Hence, although the purpose 
of the Labor party must, by the law of its being, re- 
main for all time unchanged, its policy and its pro- 
gram will, we hope, undergo a perpetual development, 
as knowledge grows, and as new phases of the social 
problem present themselves, in a continually finer ad- 
justment of our measures to our ends. If law is the 
mother of freedom, science, to the Labor party, must 
be the parent of law. 


2. THE MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION ! 


1. Earlier Stages 





There have been three distinct stages in the arrange- 
ments made by the Government for dealing with 








1 From The War Cabinet, Report for the Year, 1917 (Cd. 9005), pp- 
199-210. 
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Reconstruction problems in this country, and the 
principles underlying the arrangements at each stage 
afford an interesting subject for comparison. 

Until the date of the formation of the present 
Government the subject of Reconstruction stood 
referred to a Committee consisting exclusively of 
Ministers of the Crown who were members of the 
Cabinet. Attached to this body, which was not so 
much a Cabinet Committee temporarily established 
for the consideration of a particular question, as a 
Standing Committee constituted on the analogy of 
the Committee of Imperial Defense, was a small 
Secretariat devoting its whole time to the business of 
the Committee, and differing in size, in personnel, and 
in the nature of its functions from the staff of an 
administrative Department. 

These differences, which were recognized from the 
first and have been more and more fully expressed in 
the successive stages of the organization, are, briefly, 
that those who are specifically entrusted with the 
consideration of Reconstruction problems must reduce 
to a minimum any duties in the nature of current 
administration which may tend to fall upon them, and 
must make it their primary business not so much to 
act themselves, as to be the cause of action by other 
Departments and by members of the community as a 
whole. 

After the present Government took office, there was 
a period of about three months during which the Sub- 
Committees of the former Cabinet Committee con- 
tinued their work and the permanent staff forwarded 
reports to the Prime Minister. The subjects dealt 
with were as follows: 
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Agricultural Policy 

Demobilization of the Army 

Acquisition of Powers 

Coal Conservation 

Aliens 

Forestry 

Relations between Employers and Employed 


Women’s Employment 


But, in the light of facts which emerged in course of 
time, it became clear to the present Government that 
a Committee of Ministers was not the most perfect 
instrument for the work with which it had been 
appointed to deal. With the prolongation of the war 
the problems themselves expanded in every direction. 
The disturbance of normal industry grew more and 
more profound; not only were fit men of military age 
withdrawn in progressively increasing numbers from 
their normal occupation, but the free circulation of 
supplies of war material of every kind, of the means 
of transport, and of food, proved to be impossible to 
maintain. In one province of national life after 
another the Government were being compelled to 
regulate the course of business in the interest of the 
primary needs of the nation, and it followed that the 
problem of the return to normal conditions underwent 
so vast a change in scope as to become new in 
kind. 

The action taken by the Government in March, 
1917, definitely recognized the new situation and cre- 
ated a new authority for Reconstruction purposes. 
This authority was a Committee of which the Prime 
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Minister was Chairman and Mr. Montagu, who was 
at that time not a member of the Government, the 
Vice-Chairman and the executive head. The remain- 
ing fourteen members of the Committee were selected 
on the principle of entrusting to a body possessed of 
specialized knowledge in many branches the task of 
conducting a general survey of the great territory 
which was now seen to be their province. They in- 
cluded Members of Parliament who had shown a 
special concern with some of the problems under re- 
view; representatives of Labor, both men and women; 
men of standing in the world of business and finance; 
and men and women well versed in the social questions 
of the past and qualified to anticipate the develop- 
ments of the future. 

The Sub-Committees of the former Cabinet Com- 
mittee were confirmed in their position and their work 
was continued and reviewed periodically by the Re- 
construction Committee. 

The following new Sub-Committees were appointed: 


Adult Education 
Civil War-Workers Demobilization 
Acquisition of Land 
Machinery of Government 
Local Government 
Ministry of Health 
And, besides the subjects coming within their 
terms of reference, the following received special 
attention: 
Housing 


Unemployment 
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Physical Training 

Juvenile Employment and Apprenticeship 
The Supply of Raw Materials 

Shipping 


Within certain limits which are explained below, the 
Committee fully satisfied the expectations which were 
aroused by their appointment. They were not, as 
Ministers of the Crown must inevitably be, primarily 
concerned with matters arising out of the actual 
conduct of the war. They had no administrative 
duties, but they were commissioned to anticipate the 
urgent difficulties of the future, and to provide in 
advance, as far as possible, for the ready adjustment 
of the machinery of government to the new tasks 
which would need to be put in hand without delay on 
the conclusion of the war. To these duties they 
addressed themselves by carrying out a systematic 
survey of the inquiries already instituted at the 
direction of the Committee of Ministers, and by 
arranging for further inquiries to be begun in relation 
to matters which had come to fall within the sphere of 
their terms of reference. They were successful in 
forwarding the progress of many existing inquiries, in 
initiating or causing to be initiated other inquiries 
which are now yielding fruitful results, and in securing 
for the Government that, subject to the modifications 
which time and the events of the war must always 
bring, no part of the province of Reconstruction 
should be barren for want of inquiry and attention. 


2. Establishment of the Ministry 


But in July, 1917, the Government decided that the 
problems of Reconstruction had passed into a third 
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stage, and they proposed to Parliament to give imme- 
diate effect to their view by establishing under the 
New Ministries Act, 1917, a Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion, to continue for the duration of the war and for a 
period of two years, or less, after its conclusion. The 
grounds of this decision were questioned in many 
quarters, and it did not pass without criticism either 
in Parliament or the country. But the reasons for it 
were clear at the time, and have been greatly rein- 
forced in the six months’ experience of the working of 
the Department. These reasons were in part, as the 
establishment of the Reconstruction Committee re- 
vealed, inherent in the Constitution of the country. 
The Reconstruction Committee relieved already over- 
burdened Ministers from unaided responsibility for 
considering Reconstruction problems. But what the 
Committee gained in concentration of thought it was 
apt to lose in motive power. A Prime Minister upon 
whose shoulders fell the responsibility for the conduct 
of the war could not personally assume a day-to-day 
responsibility for guiding the Reconstruction Commit- 
tee’s work. The position of the Vice-Chairman was 
not one of Ministerial responsibility, or of association 
‘vith any lines of policy followed by the Government 
which might bear closely upon the course of events 
after the war. The Reconstruction Committee as an 
instrument of government was, therefore, wanting in 


provision for effective contact, either with Ministers 
responsible for the great Departments of State, or 
with the War Cabinet, from whom alone decisions on 
important issues could be sought. 

Apart from these constitutional difficulties, the 
Government had throughout been aware that, as the 
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war continued, and its pressure upon every side of the 
national life increased, the intensity of the struggle 
in itself enhanced the importance of the Reconstruc- 
tion problems which had to be faced. Parliament 
and the country were not slow in realizing that there 
was coming into existence a series of questions of the 
utmost importance to which answers must be found, 
not after, but before, the conclusion of the war, if 
the determinations of Parliament were to be satis- 
factorily translated into action. 

The New Ministries Act, 1917, was, therefore, 
intended both to secure that there should be a Min- 
ister answerable to Parliament for the progress made 
in considering the various problems within his sphere, 
and that the machinery of government should include 
a Department specially equipped for this purpose and 
devoted solely to preparing for the difficulties of the 
future. In other words, the Act asserts the primary 
importance in relation to Reconstruction of organized 
thought as distinct from executive action. The 
country is for the first time equipped with a Depart- 
ment not devoted to research in the field of the 
physical sciences, but to research into questions of 
political science and to the encouragement of action 
on the lines of the results ascertained. 


3. Functions of the Ministry 


The functions of the Minister of Reconstruction 
who assumed office in August, 1917, are defined as 
follows: 
To consider and advise the problems which may arise out of 
the present war and may have to be dealt with upon its termina- 
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tion, and for the purposes aforesaid to institute and conduct such 
enquiries, prepare such schemes, and make such recommenda- 
tions as he thinks fit; and the Minister of Reconstruction shall, 
for the purposes aforesaid, have such powers and duties of any 
Government Department or authority, which have been con- 
ferred by or under any statute as His Majesty may by Order in 
Council authorize the Minister to exercise or perform concur- 
rently with, or in consultation with, the Government Department 
or authority concerned. 


Two speeches made from the Treasury Bench dur- 
ing the progress of the Bill may be quoted as the best 
explanation that could be given both of the intentions 
of the Government in establishing the Ministry, and 
of the actual method of work that has been followed 
during the six months of its existence. 


The Home Secretary said: 


The functions of the Minister will, of course, not be to any 
substantial extent executive functions. The Department will be 
mainly advisory. The Minister will appoint Committees, or take 
over existing Committees and receive their reports. He will in- 
stitute on his own initiative experiments in matters connected 
with his functions. He will frame schemes for after-war action 
or for action with a view to conditions which will arise after the 
war, and submit them to the War Cabinet, and he will indicate 
the Department by which those schemes could best be carried 
out. He will certainly not act in opposition to or in competition 
with any other Department. He will have conferred upon him 
certain powers now vested in other Departments of State. His 
powers will not be exclusive. They will not shut out the action 
of other Departments. They will be concurrent and will be exer- 
cised in coéperation with the other Departments. In short, it 
will be his duty to assist the other Departments, to provide them 
with information and with proposals and to help them to build a 
bridge which will safely carry us over from war to peace con- 
ditions. 
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The Solicitor-General, speaking of the case in 
which more than one Department is concerned in a 
question, said: 


What happens? Each one of those Departments, approaching 
the problem from its own point of view and within limits proper 
to the Department, makes a report or draws up a memorandum, 
Every separate Department approaches the matter in that way, 
and what is needed is a coérdinating mind, not specially attached 
to the work or to thetraditions of any one of the Depart mentscon- 
cerned, but a comprehensive coordinating mind, a fresh mind, and 
at the same time an authoritative mind, who will bring together 
the several contributions of the various specialized Departments, 
and out of that complicated material arrive at what? Something 
that then and there upon the authority of the Minister must be 
done? No, but at a timely and well-considered recommendation, 
What he is to be able to do is to make recommendations, and asa 
Minister, he will have access to the War Cabinet. Where, as is 
so often the case in these matters, it is desirable that action should 
be taken without delay, there will be ready means of communica- 
tion with the Minister who has all the threads in his hands, and 
the War Cabinet will then initiate, it may be, a proposal for im- 
mediate legislation. 


To express the same idea in another way—the 
business of the Ministry is to be acquainted with all 
proposals for dealing with post-war problems which 
are under consideration by government departments 
or committees, or put forward by responsible bodies or 
persons, to study them in their bearings upon each 
other, to initiate proposals for dealing with matters 
which are not already covered and out of all this 
material to build up in consultation with the other 
Departments for submission to the Cabinet, and 
ultimately to Parliament, a reasoned policy of Recon- 
struction in all its branches. 
[128] 
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4. Administration 

For the purposes of administration the Department 
has been divided into branches dealing respectively 
with Commerce and Production, including the supply 
of materials; with Finance, Shipping and Common 
services; with Labor and Industrial Organization; 
with Rural Development; with the Machinery of 
Government Central and Local, Health, and Educa- 
tion; and Housing and Internal Transport. 

Further, to assist him in considering the many and 
varied proposals which come before him, the Minister 
has created an Advisory Council representative of all 
the leading interests concerned in Reconstruction, 
and it is his hope by consulting the Council freely and 
regularly to secure a representative consensus of 
opinion on any proposal which may be referred to him 
for advice or which may be initiated in the Depart- 
ment. 

The Council is organized as follows: 

One Section will deal with Production and Com- 
mercial Organization; one with Finance, Transport 
and Common Services; one with Labor and [Industrial 
Organization; and the fourth with Social Develop- 
ment, including Agriculture, Education, Health and 
Housing. 

The membership has been so arranged that in each 
Section all the principal interests represented on the 
Council should find a place; thus there are represen- 
tatives of Labor on the Finance Section as well as 
financiers, business men as well as agriculturists on 
the Section dealing with Agriculture, and so on. 

The Sections will have access to all the material 
collected in the office bearing on any subject referred 
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to them for advice, and on the other hand, the officials 
in charge of branches will attend meetings and take 
part in the discussions. 

The proceedings will, of course, be private, since 
on no other conditions would it be possible to com- 
municate freely the information which it is desirable 
that the Council should have. The Council will not 
meet for general discussion, but to deal with specific 
references. The first set have already been commu- 
nicated; they deal with the standardization of railway 
equipment, the post-war rationing of industries, the 
establishment and functions of Trade Organizations, 
the organization of Rural Information Centers, the 
establishment of Industrial Courts, house planning 
from the point of view of domestic economy, the future 
organization of voluntary women’s work, and the 
conditions required for maintaining a supply of effi- 
cient agricultural labor; taken together, they indicate 
both the wide range and the practical character of the 
topics to be handled. 

At the beginning of the year the chief questions 
immediately under consideration (in all cases in 
coéperation with the other departments affected) are: 






A. Commerce and Production 





1. The Supply and Control of Raw Materials after 
the War, which is being investigated by a Committee. 






2. Financial Facilities for British Commerce and 
Industry after the War. A Committee has been 
appointed with the concurrence of the Treasury. 








3. The preservation of industries which will play 
an essential part in reconstruction, but are in danger 
[130] 
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of extinction through failure of supplies of material 
orlabor. This problem is being dealt with in consulta- 
tion with the Priority Organization of the Cabinet. 

4. Financial Risks attaching to the holding of 
Trading Stocks. 

5. Trusts and Combinations, with special reference 
to the protection of the consumer. 

6. The Establishment of New Industries after the 
War. A Committee has been appointed to consider 
this question, as far as the engineering trade is 
concerned; it has already compiled a preliminary list 
of articles which might be produced in this country, 
and the Minister has appointed a parallel Committee 
to consider the labor questions involved. 

7. The volume and nature of the demand for British 
goods after the war. 

8. Improvements in Trade Organization for the 
purposes of more economical production, distribution 
and marketing, and of facilitating and expediting the 
turn over from peace to war. 


These last two questions are being handled in con- 
sultation with the Board of Trade and the Department 
of Overseas Trade and a comprehensive scheme of 
work has been prepared. 

The Ministry of Munitions also is coéperating in 
obtaining information from the Controlled Estab- 
lishments. 

The problem may be stated thus: After the war 
there will be a world shortage of certain materials and 
the shortage will be accentuated by the difficulty of 
finding tonnage adequate to our demands. On the 
other hand, there will be an almost unlimited demand 
for manufactured goods. 
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The Ministry of Reconstruction in concert with the 
Board of Trade has undertaken to estimate and 
analyze the supply. The Board of Trade and the 
Department of Overseas Trade will, it is hoped, by 
inquiry of the trades themselves, of the Dominions, 
Colonies, India, and Allies and by examination of 
other sources of information, produce a corresponding 
estimate and analysis of the demand, and the results of 
both inquiries will be used to determine in what order 
demands shall be met which cannot all be met at once, 
in what proportion raw materials shall be directed 
into certain channels, in what directions the demand 
for Labor, Power, Tonnage and Credit is likely to be 
most intense, and what emergency arrangements will 
be required to meet it. 

It is not a question of arbitrary restriction or of 
protecting some industries or developing others—it is 
a question rather of directing to the most productive 
purposes such materials as will in fact be available, 
and of furnishing industry with the necessary facili- 
ties, including information, for making those purposes 
effective. 

The desire of the Government is to leave the indus- 
tries to ration themselves under certain general prin- 
ciples for which the Government must take respon- 
sibility. What those principles should be and what 
form of central machinery should be devised for this 
purpose, is one of the first questions on which the 
Advisory Council is being asked to report. 


B. Finance, Shipping and Common Services 

1. In conjunction with the Treasury, a Committee 
has been set up to consider the question of Currency 
and Exchange after the war. 
[132] 
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2. The Advisory Council on the disposal of Govern- 
ment Stores has begun work. 

This is a matter which the Government regard as 
being of great importance. 

The total volume of surplus property which will be 
on the hands of the War Departments at the end of 
the war will be enormous, and in dealing with it the 
Government have two main objects in view. The 
first is to protect the tax-payer from improvident 
selling; the second is to protect markets and therefore 
labor from the dislocation which will inevitably result 
if, for instance, some tens of thousands of motor 
vehicles and some hundreds of miles of wire are 
released for sale at once. 

They have decided, therefore, to entrust the whole 
executive arrangements for disposal to a specially 
created body, which will act as salesman for any 
Government Department having surplus stores to 
dispose of. 

At the same time, the general principles and policy 
governing any alternative form of use or disposal, for 
instance, whether certain goods should be sold in 
France or brought home; whether motor lorries 
should be thrown on the market or reserved for the 
use of public bodies for the development of agricul- 
tural transport, will be settled by the Advisory Coun- 
cil, for which the Minister of Reconstruction will be 
responsible. In other words, the Advisory Council 
will certify certain articles as disposable and will 
indicate the lines on which they are to be disposed 
of, and the executive body will then proceed within the 
limits laid down to make the best bargain for the tax- 
payer. 
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C. Labor and Industrial Organizations 

1. Trade Organizations: 

It has been agreed between the Board of Trade, the 
Ministry of Labor, and the Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion, that a concerted effort should be made to pro- 
mote in as many industries as possible representative 
organizations to advise the Government as to the 
views and needs of the industries on the various in- 
dustrial and commercial problems that will affect 
them during the Reconstruction period. 

The creation of the organizations in question is not 
intended in any way to prejudice the formation of 
Joint Industrial Councils, but is designed as an 
emergency measure to facilitate the transition from 
war to peace conditions, and to expedite the establish- 
ment of permanent Industrial Councils and the deter- 
mination of their functions. 

The Ministry of Labor will, therefore, proceed with 
the formation of Industrial Councils, and the three 
Ministries will codperate in the establishment of the 
interim organizations referred to. For this purpose 
there will be a standing Conference on Trade Organi- 
zations at the Ministry of Reconstruction, consisting 
of three employers, three trade unionists, and repre- 
sentatives of the three departments. The functions of 
the Conference will be: 

a. to classify trades for the purpose of promoting 
representative organizations in each. 

b. to advise as to the manner in which each trade 
should be approached, and the persons and existing 
organizations who should be consulted, and the 
matter to be placed before them. 

The Minister of Reconstruction has decided to refer 
to the Industrial Section of his Advisory Council the 
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question of establishing corresponding organizations 
in engineering and railways, and at the same time of 
determining their functions with regard to agreements 
as to rates of pay, hours and working conditions. The 
Standing Conference will, therefore, not be asked to 
include these industries within their purview. 
The Ministry of Reconstruction will be responsible: 
1. (a) for all executive work arising out of recommen- 
dations of the Conference and the Industrial 
Section of the Council when approved by the 
Minister, including the summoning of Confer- 
ences and the preparation of statements as to 
the functions and constitution of the organiza- 
tions which they will be invited to assist in 
creating, and 
(6) for followingand expediting the subsequent pro- 
ceedings until the organizations are established. 
2. The Whitley Committee has submitted to the 
Prime Minister its Reports on Unorganized 
Trades and Works Committees, and is complet- 
ing its Report on Conciliation and Arbitration. 
3. A general survey of Industrial Policy as a whole 
has been prepared, and the following branches 
are being examined in detail: 
(a) The Law relating to Merchant Shipping 
(6) Labor in Merchant Shipping 
(c) War-time departures from Trade Union 
practices 
(d) Industrial Courts 
(e) Industrial Structures 
(f) Apprenticeship 
(g) Reinstatement of returning Soldiers and 
Sailors 
(k) International Labor Legislation 
[135] 
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4. In agreement with the other departments affected, 


a survey has been undertaken of Industrial 
Methods. As part of the inquiry, a special 
investigation has been made into the organiza- 
tion of the woolen and worsted trade, as an ex- 
ample of joint control, and into the arrange- 
ments made in the West Riding dyeing industry 
for providing security of employment. The 
working of the Cotton Control Board is now 
being investigated. 


5. An inquiryis being made jointly with the Ministry of 


Labor into thequestion of Juvenile Employment. 


6. The Civil War-Workers Demobilization Committee 


NI 





and the Women’s Employment Committee are 
continuing their inquiries. 


. The question of Army Demobilization has, apart 


from a few points which still remain to be de- 
termined, passed into the executive phase and 
is in the hands of the War Office and Ministry 
of Labor. Broadly speaking, the division of 
functions is—the War Office is responsible for 
the man until he leaves the Army, and the 
Ministry of Labor is responsible for him until 
he re-enters employment. 

Since demobilization must in the most favor- 
able circumstances be a slow process and must 
be conducted in some order, the War Office and 
the Ministry of Labor will in conjunction with 
the Ministry of Reconstruction determine the 
priority of different trades on the basis of the 
information obtained by the Ministry, and on 
the general principle that the essential indus- 
tries shall be served first. The results of the 
inquiries already referred to as to the post- 
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war demand for goods and the supply of ma- 
terials and manufacturing facilities will be 
available for their guidance. 

In order that so far as possible surplus labor may 
be usefully and rapidly absorbed after the war, 
a complete list of public works which have 
fallen into arrears is being prepared. 


g. The special problems arising out of the work of the 


Ministry of Munitions are being considered by a 
Reconstruction Committee of that Department. 


D. Rural Development 


The Ministry is working, in association with the 


Board of Agriculture, on Land Settlement; a general 
survey of Agricultural Policy has been prepared, 
and the material is being brought together for a review 
of the Land question as a whole. The question of 
instituting an inquiry into Rating is under considera- 
tion. The following questions have received special 
examination: 


I. 


nw 


The working of the Small Holdings Act, 1908, and 
the future of Urban War Allotments. 


. The Report of the Forestry Committee has been 


published and a scheme has been prepared in con- 
sultation with the departments concerned for the 
consideration of the Government. 


. The Rural Housing Problem. 
. The organization of County Offices for advice and 


information on agriculture, on which proposals are 
being discussed by the Advisory Council. 


. Tithe Redemption. 
. Village Industries. 
. The Land Acquisition Committee has reported. 
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E. Machinery of Government, Health, Education, etc. 


1. Lord Haldane’s Committee on the distribution of 
functions between Government Departments is 
continuing its inquiries and negotiations are pro- 
ceeding with the Departments and outside bodies 
concerned with regard to the formation of a Min- 
istry of Health. 

. The Committee on Local Government have pre- 
sented a Report on the functions of Poor Law 
Authorities which has been published. 


. A Committee on Adult Education has been ap- 
pointed and has made considerable progress. 


F. Housing and Internal Transport 


In consultation with the Departments affected, a 
Housing Program has been prepared for submission 
to the Cabinet. 

With a view to facilitating work in connection with 
Housing the following Committees are at work: 


1. The Committee on the Supply of Building Materi- 
als is collecting information from the trade as to 
its probable requirement in material and labor. 

. The Housing (Building Construction) Committee 
set up by the Local Government Board in consul- 
tation with the Minister of Reconstruction. 

3. The Committee on Building By-laws. 

Special investigations have been made into the 
following points: 

. Control of Public Utility Societies. 

. Town Planning. 

. Rings in the Building Trade. 

. The working of the Small Dwellings Acquisition 

Act. 
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A general review of the problem of Inland Trans- 
port is now being prepared. The sections dealing 
with Roads and Canals are completed; the Depart- 
ment is in consultation with the Board of Trade as to 
the future of the Railways (including light railways) 
and an inquiry has been begun into the question of 
Storage and Distribution as essential elements in 
Transport policy. 


General 


An important part of the work of the Ministry is 
the examination of all proposals from a legal point of 
view with a view to determining what amendments of 
the existing law are involved. Side by side with this, 
the large volume of emergency enactments and 
orders has to be reviewed in their bearing on the 
immediate post-war problem and the situation that 
will be produced by their expiry or repeal. 


3. THE WHITLEY REPORT 


Interim Report of the Reconstruction Committee on Joint 
Standing Industrial Councils. 


To the Right Hon. D. LLoyp GEorGE, M. P., Prime 
Minister. 

Str: We have the honor to submit the following 
interim report on joint standing industrial councils: 


1Reconstruction Committee. Sub-committee on Relations Between 
Employers and Employed. Interim report on joint standing indus- 
trial councils (Cd. 8606). The Right Hon. J. H. Whitley, M. P., 
chairman; Mr. F. S. Button, Mr. G. J. Carter, Prof. S. J. Chapman, 
Sir Gilbert Claughton, Bart., Mr. J. R. Clynes, M. P., Mr. J. A. 
Hobson, Miss A. Susan Lawrence, Mr. J. J. Mallon, Sir Thos. R. Rat- 
cliffe-Ellis, Mr. Robert Smillie, Mr. Allan M. Smith, Miss Mona 
Wilson, Mr. H. J. Wilson, Ministry of Labor, Mr. Arthur Green- 
wood, secretaries. 
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2. The terms of reference to the sub-committee are: 


1. To make and consider suggestions for securing a permanent 
improvement in the relations between employers and work- 
men. 

2. To recommend means for securing that industria! conditions 
affecting the relations between employers and workmen 
shall be systematically reviewed by those concerned, with 
a view to improving conditions in the future. 

3. After a general consideration of our duties in 
relation to the matters referred to us, we decided first 
to address ourselves to the problem of establishing 
permanently improved relations between employers 
and employed in the main industries of the country, 
in which there exist representative organizations on 
both sides. The present report accordingly deals more 
especially with these trades. We are proceeding 
with the consideration of the problems connected with 
the industries which are less well organized. 

4. We appreciate that under the pressure of the 
war both employers and workpeople and their organi- 
zations are very much preoccupied, but, notwith- 
standing, we believe it to be of the highest importance 
that our proposals should be put before those con- 
cerned without delay, so that employers and employed 
may meet in the near future and discuss the problems 
before them. 

5. The circumstances of the present time are ad- 
mitted on all sides to offer a great opportunity for 
securing a permanent improvement in the relations 
between employers and employed, while failure to 
utilize the opportunity may involve the nation in 
grave industrial difficulties at the end of the war. 

It is generally allowed that the war almost enforced 
some reconstruction of industry, and in considering 
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the subjects referred to us we have kept in view the 
need for securing in the development of reconstruction 
the largest possible measure of coéperation between 
employers and employed. 

In the interests of the community it is vital that 
after the war the coéperation of all classes, established 
during the war, should continue, and more especially 
with regard to the relations between employers and 
employed. For securing improvement in the latter, 
it is essential that any proposals put forward should 
offer to workpeople the means of attaining improved 
conditions of employment and a higher standard of 
comfort generally, and involve the enlistment of their 
active and continuous coéperation in the promotion 
of industry. . 

To this end, the establishment for each industry of 
an organization, representative of employers and work- 
people, to have as its object the regular consideration 
of matters affecting the progress and: well-being of the 
trade from the point of view of all those engaged in it, 
so far as this is consistent with the general interest 
of the community, appears to us necessary. 

6. Many complicated problems have arisen during 
the war which have a bearing both on employers and 
workpeople, and may affect the relations between 
them. It is clear that industrial conditions will need 
careful handling if grave difficulties and strained rela- 
tions are to be avoided after the war has ended. The 
precise nature of the problems to be faced naturally 
varies from industry to industry, and even from 
branch to branch within the same industry. Their 
treatment consequently will need an intimate knowl- 
edge of the facts and circumstances of each trade, 
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and such knowledge is to be found only among those 
directly connected with the trade. 

7. With a view to providing means for carrying out 
the policy outlined above, we recommend that His 
Majesty’s Government should propose without delay 
to the various associations of employers and employed 
the formation of joint standing industrial councils in 
the several industries, where they do not already exist, 
composed of representatives of employers and em- 
ployed, regard being paid to the various sections of the 
industry and the various classes of labor engaged. 

8. The appointment of a chairman or chairmen 
should, we think, be left to the council who may decide 
that these should be— 


1. A chairman for each side of the council; 

2. A chairman and vice-chairman selected from the 
members of the council (one from each side of 
the council); 

3. A chairman chosen by the council from inde- 
pendent persons outside the industry; or 

4. Achairman nominated by such person or authority 
as the council may determine or, failing agree- 
ment, by the Government. 

9g. The council should meet at regular and frequent 
intervals. 

10. The objects to which the consideration of the 
councils should be directed should be appropriate 
matters affecting the several industries and par- 
ticularly the establishment of a closer coéperation 
between employers and employed. Questions con- 
nected with demobilization will call for early attention. 

11. One of the chief factors in the problem, as it at 
first presents itself, consists of the guaranties given 
by the Government, with parliamentary sanction, 
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and the various undertakings entered into by em- 
ployers, to restore the trade-union rules and customs 
suspended during the war. While this does not mean 
that all the lessons learned during the war should be 
ignored, it does mean that the definite codperation 
and acquiescence by both employers and employed 
must be a condition of any setting aside of these guar- 
anties or undertakings, and that, if new arrangements 
are to be reached, in themselves more satisfactory to 
all parties but not in strict accordance with the guar- 
anties, they must be the joint work of employers and 
employed. 

12. The matters to be considered by the councils 
must inevitably differ widely from industry to indus- 
try, as different circumstances and conditions call 
for different treatment, but we are of opinion that 
the suggestions set forth below ought to be taken into 
account, subject to such modification in each case 
as may serve to adapt them to the needs of the various 
industries. 

13. In the well-organized industries, one of the 
first questions to be considered should be the estab- 
lishment of local and works organizations to supple- 
ment and make more effective the work of the central 
bodies. It is not enough to secure ccdperation at the 
center between the national organizations; it is 
equally necessary to enlist the activity and support 
of employers and employed in the districts and in in- 
dividual establishments. The national industrial coun- 
cil should not be regarded as complete in itself; what 
is needed is a triple organization—in the workshops, 
the districts, and nationally. Moreover, it is essential 
that the organization at each of these three stages 
should proceed on a common principle, and that the 
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greatest measure of common action between them 
should be secured. 

14. With this end in view, we are of opinion that 
the following proposals should be laid before the 
national industrial councils: 

a. That district councils, representative of the 
trade-unions and of the employers’ associations in the 
industry, should be created, or developed out of the 
existing machinery for negotiation in the various 
trades. 

b. That works committees, representative of the 
management and of the workers employed, should be 
instituted in particular works to act in close coépera- 
tion with the district and national machinery. 

As it is of the highest importance that the scheme 
making provision for these committees should be such 
as to secure the support of the trade-unions and em- 
ployers’ associations concerned, its design should be 
a matter for agreement between these organizations. 

Just as regular meetings and continuity of coépera- 
tion are essential in the case of the national industrial 
councils, so they seem to be necessary in the case of 
the district and works organizations. The object is 
to secure codéperation by granting to workpeople a 
greater share in the consideration of matters affecting 
their industry, and this can only be achieved by keep- 
ing employers and workpeople in constant touch. 

15. The respective functions of works committees, 
district councils, and national councils will no doubt 
require to be determined separately in accordance with 
the varying conditions of different industries. Care 
will need to be taken in each case to delimit accurately 
their respective functions, in order to avoid overlap- 
ping and resulting friction. For instance, where con- 
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ditions of employment are determined by national 
agreements, the district councils or works committees 
should not be allowed to contract out of conditions so 
laid down, nor, where conditions are determined by 
local agreements, should such power be allowed to 
works committees. 

16. Among the questions with which it is suggested 
that the national councils should deal or allocate to 
district councils or works committees the following 
may be selected for special mention: 

1. The better utilization of the practical knowledge 
and experience of the workpeople. 

2. Means for securing to the workpeople a greater 
share in and responsibility for the determination 
and observance of the conditions under which 
their work is carried on. 

3. The settlement of the general principles govern- 
ing the conditions of employment, including the 
methods of fixing, paying, and readjusting wages, 
having regard to the need for securing to the 
workpeople a share in the increased prosperity 
of the industry. 

4. The establishment of regular methods of negotia- 
tion for issues arising between employers and 
workpeople, with a view both to the prevention 
of differences, and to their better adjustment 
when they appear. 

5. Means of insuring to the workpeople the greatest 
possible security of earnings and employment, 
without undue restriction upon change of occupa- 
tion or employer. 

6. Methods of fixing and adjusting earnings, piece- 
work prices, etc., and of dealing with the many 
difficulties which arise with regard to the method 
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and amount of payment apart from the fixing 
of general standard rates, which are already 
covered by paragraph 3. 

. Technical education and training. 

Industrial research and the full utilization of its 

results. 

g. The provision of facilities for the full consideration 
and utilization of inventions and improvements 
designed by workpeople, and for the adequate 
safeguarding of the rights of the designers of such 
improvements. 

10. Improvements of processes, machinery and organ- 
ization and appropriate questions relating to 
management and the examination of industrial 
experiments, with special reference to codpera- 
tion in carrying new ideas into effect and full 
consideration of the workpeople’s point of view 
in relation to them. 

11. Proposed legislation affecting the industry. 

17. The methods by which the functions of the pro- 
posed councils should be correlated to those of joint 
bodies in the different districts, and in the various 
works within the districts, must necessarily vary ac- 
cording to the trade. It may, therefore, be the best 
policy to leave it to the trades themselves to formulate 
schemes suitable to their special circumstances, it 
being understood that it is essential to secure in each 
industry the fullest measure of codperation between 
employers and employed, both generally, through the 
national councils, and specifically, through district 
committees and workshop committees. 

18. It would seem advisable that the Government 
should put the proposals relating to national industrial 
councils before the employers’ and workpeople’s asso- 
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ciations and request them to adopt such measures as 
are needful for their establishment where they do not 
already exist. Suitablestepsshould also be taken, at the 
proper time, to put the matter before the general public. 

19. In forwarding the proposals to the parties con- 
cerned, we think the Government should offer to be 
represented in an advisory capacity at the preliminary 
meetings of a council, if the parties so desire. We 
are also of opinion that the Government should under- 
take to supplv to the various councils such informa- 
tion on industrial subjects as may be available and 
likely to prove of value. 

20. It has been suggested that means must be de- 
vised to safeguard the interests of the community 
against possible action of an anti-social character on 
the part of the councils. We have, however, here 
assumed that the councils, in their work of promoting 
the interests of their own industries, will have regard 
for the national interest. If they fulfill their functions 
they will be the best builders of national prosperity. 
The State never parts with its inherent overriding 
power, but such power may be least needed when least 
obtruded. 

21. It appears to us that it may be desirable at 
some later stage for the State to give the sanction of 
law to agreements made by the councils, but the 
initiative in this direction should come from the 
councils themselves. 

22. The plans sketched in the foregoing paragraphs 
are applicable in the form in which they are given only 
to industries in which there are responsible associations 
of employers and workpeople which can claim to be 
fairly representative. The case of the less well-organ- 
ized trades or sections of a trade necessarily needs 
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further consideration. We hope to be in a position 
shortly to put forward recommendations that will 
prepare the way for the active utilization in these 
trades of the same practical coéperation as is fore- 
shadowed in the proposals made above for the more 
highly organized trades. 

23. It may be desirable to state here our considered 
opinion that an essential condition of securing a per- 
manent improvement in the relations between em- 
ployers and employed is that there should be adequate 
organization on the part of both employers and work- 
people. The proposals outlined for joint co6peration 
throughout the several industries depend for their 
ultimate success upon there being such organization 
on both sides; and such organization is necessary also 
to provide means whereby the arrangements and agree- 
ments made for the industry may be effectively car- 
ried out. 

24. We have thought it well to refrain from making 
suggestions or offering opinions with regard to such 
matters as profit-sharing, copartnership, or particular 
systems of wages, etc. It would be impracticable for 
us to make any useful general recommendations on 
such matters, having regard to the varying conditions 
in different trades. We are convinced, moreover, that 
a permanent improvement in the relations between 
employers and employed must be founded upon some- 
thing other than a cash basis. What is wanted is that 
the workpeople should have a greater opportunity of 
participating in thediscussion about and adjustment of 
those parts of industry by which they are most affected. 

25. The schemes recommended in this report are 
intended not merely for the treatment of industrial 
problems when they have become acute, but also, 
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and more especially, to prevent their becoming acute. 
We believe that regular meetings to discuss industrial 
questions, apart from and prior to any differences with 
regard to them that may have begun to cause friction, 
will materially reduce the number of occasions on 
which, in the view of either employers or employed, 
it is necessary to contemplate recourse to a stoppage 
of work. 

26. We venture to hope that representative men in 
each industry, with pride in their calling and care for 
its place as a contributor to the national well-being, 
will come together in the manner here suggested, and 
apply themselves to promoting industrial harmony and 
efficiency and removing the obstacles that have hith- 
erto stood in the way. 

We have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servants, 
J. H. WuHItLey, Chairman 
F. S. BuTTON 
Geo. J. CARTER 
S. J. CHAPMAN 
G. H. CLAUGHTON 
J. R. CLYNEs 
J. A. Hopson 
A. SusAN LAWRENCE 
J. J. MALLON 
Tuos. R. RATCLIFFE-ELLIS 
Rost. SMILLIE 
ALLAN M. SMITH 
Mona WILSON 
H. J. WILSON 
ARTHUR GREENWOOD 
Secretaries 
March 8, 1917 
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Appendix to the Whitley Report 


The following questions were addressed by the re- 
construction committee to the subcommittee on the 
relations between employers and employed in order 
to make clear certain points which appeared to call for 
further elucidation. The answers given are subjoined. 

Q. 1. In what classes of industries does the interim 
report propose that industrial councils shall be estab- 
lished? What basis of classification has the subcom- 
mittee in view? 

A. 1. It has been suggested that, for the purpose of 
considering the establishment of industrial councils, 
or other bodies designed to assist in the improvement 
of relations between employers and employed, the 
various industries should be grouped into three classes: 
(a) industries in which organization on the part of 
employers and employed is sufficiently developed to 
render the councils representative; (b) industries in 
which either as regards employers and employed, or 
both, the degree of organization, though considerable, 
is less marked than in (a) and is insufficient to be re- 
garded as representative; and (c) industries in which 
organization is so imperfect, either as regards em- 
ployers or employed, or both, that no associations can 
be said adequately to represent those engaged in the 
trade. 

It will be clear that an analysis of industries will 
show a number which are on the border lines between 
these groups, and special consideration will have to 
be given to such trades. So far as groups (a) and (c) 
are concerned, a fairly large number of trades can 
readily be assigned to them; group (0b) is necessarily 
more indeterminate. 
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For trades in group (a) the committee have pro- 
posed the establishment of joint standing industrial 
councils in the several trades. In dealing with the 
various industries it may be necessary to consider 
specially the case of parts of industries in group (a) 
where organization is not fully developed. 

Q. 2. Is the machinery proposed intended to be in 
addition to or in substitution for existing machinery? 
Is it proposed that existing machinery should be super- 
seded? By “existing machinery” is meant conciliation 
boards and all other organizations for joint conference 
and discussion between employers and employed. 

A. 2. In most organized trades there already exist 
joint bodies for particular purposes. It is not pro- 
posed that the industrial councils should necessarily 
disturb these existing bodies. A council would be free, 
if it chose and if the bodies concerned approved, to 
merge existing committees, etc., in the council or to 
link them with the council as subcommittees. 

Q. 3. Is it understood that membershtp of the councils 
is to be confined to representatives elected by employers’ 
associations and trade-unions? What 1s the view of the 
subcommittee regarding the entry of new organizations 
established after the councils have been set up? 

A. 3. It is intended that the councils should be com- 
posed only of representatives of trade-unions and 
employers’ associations, and that new organizations 
should be admitted only with the approval of the par- 
ticular side of the council of which the organization 
would form a part. 

Q. 4. (a) Is it intended that decisions reached by the 
councils shall be binding upon the bodies comprising them? 
If so,is such binding effect to be conditional upon the con- 
sent of each employers’ association or trade-unionaff ected? 
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A. 4. (a) It is contemplated that agreements 
reached by industrial councils should (whilst not of 
course possessing the binding force of law) carry with 
them the same obligation of observance as exists in 
the case of other agreements between employers’ asso- 
ciations and trade-unions. A council, being on its 
workmen’s side based on the trade-unions concerned 
in the industry, its powers or authority could only be 
such as the constituent trade-unions freely agreed to. 

Q. 4. (0) In particular, is it intended that all pledges 
given either by the Government or employers for the restor- 
ation of trade-union rules and practices after the war shall 
be redeemed without qualification unless the particular 
trade-union concerned agrees to alteration; or, on the 
contrary, that the industrial council shall have power to 
decide such question by a majority vote of the workmen's 
representatives from all the trade-unions in the industry? 

A. 4. (0) It is clearly intended that all pledges 
relating to the restoration of trade-union rules shall 
be redeemed without qualification unless the par- 
ticular trade-union concerned agrees to alteration; 
and it is not intended that the council shall have 
power to decide such questions by a majority vote of 
the workmen’s representatives from all the trade- 
unions in the industry. 


4. SECRETARY LANE’S LETTER” 
The Secretary of the Interior, Washington 


My dear Mr. Osborne: 
I believe the time has come when we should give 
thought to the preparation of plans for providing 


2From The Congressional Record, November 12, 1918, p. 12638; 
see Secretary Lane's annual report (1918) for some important obser- 
vations on reconstruction 
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opportunity for our soldiers returning from the war. 
Because this department has handled similar prob- 
lems, I consider it my duty to bring this matter to the 
attention of yourself and Congress. 

Every country has found itself face to face with this 
situation at the close of a great war. From Rome 
under Czsar to France under Napoleon down to our 
own Civil War the problem arose as to what could 
be done with the soldiers to be mustered out of mili- 
tary service. 

At the close of the Civil War America faced a some- 
what similar situation. But fortunately at that time 
the public domain offered opportunity to the home- 
returning soldiers. The great part the veterans of that 
war played in developing the West is one of our epics. 
The homestead law had been signed by Lincoln in 
the second year of the war, so that out of our wealth 
in lands we had farms to offer the million of veterans. 
It was also the era of transcontinental railway con- 
struction. It was likewise the period of rapid, yet 
broad and full, development of towns and commu- 
nities and States. 

To the great number of returning soldiers land will 
offer the great and fundamental opportunity. The 
experience of wars points out the lesson that our ser- 
vice men, because of army life, with its openness and 
activity, will largely seek out-of-doors vocations and 
occupations. This fact is accepted by the allied 
European nations. That is why their programs and 
policies of relocating and readjustment emphasize the 
opportunities on the land for the returning soldier. 
The question, then, is, “What land can be made avail- 
able for farm homes for our soldiers?” 
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We do not have the bountiful public domain of the 
sixties and seventies. In a literal sense for the use of 
it on a generous scale for soldier farm homes as in the 
sixties “the public domain is gone.” The official 
figures at the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 1917, 
show this: We have unappropriated land in the con- 
tinental United States to the amount of 230,657,755 
acres. It is safe to say that not one-half of this land 
will ever prove to be cultivable in any sense. So we 
have no land in any way comparable to that in the 
public domain when Appomattox came, and men 
turned westward with army rifle and “roll blanket” to 
begin life anew. 

While we do not have this matchless public domain 
of 65, we do have millions of acres of undeveloped 
lands that can be made available for our home-coming 
soldiers. We have arid lands in the West; cut-over 
lands in the Northwest, Lake States, and South; and 
also swamp lands in the Middle West and South, 
which can be made available through the proper de- 
velopment. Much of this land can be made suitable 
for farm homes if properly handled. But it will re- 
quire that each type of land be dealt with in its own 
particular fashion. The arid land will require water, 
the cut-over land will require clearing, and the swamp 
land must be drained. Without any of these aids they 
remain largely “No man’s land.” The solution of these 
problems is no new thing. In the admirable achieve- 
ment of the Reclamation Service in reclamation and 
drainage we have abundant proof of what can be done. 

Looking toward the construction of additional 
projects, I am glad to say that plans and investiga- 
tions have been under way for some time. A survey 
and study has been in the course of consummation by 
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the Reclamation Service on the Great Colorado Basin. 
That great project, I believe, will appeal to the new 
spirit of America. It would seem the conquest of an 
empire in the Southwest. It is believed that more 
than 3,000,000 of acres of arid land could be reclaimed 
by the completion of the upper and lower Colorado 
Basin projects. 

It has been officially estimated that more than 
15,000,000 acres of irrigable land now remain in the 
Government’s hands. This is the great remaining 
storehouse of Government land for reclamation. 
Under what policy and program millions of these 
acres could be reclaimed for future farms and homes 
remains for legislation to determine. The amount of 
swamp and cut-over lands in the United States that 
can be made available for farming is extensive. Just 
how much there is has never been determined with 
any degree of accuracy. Practically all of it has 
passed into private ownership. For that reason in 
considering its use it would be necessary to work out 
a policy between the private owners and the Govern- 
ment unless the land was purchased. It has been 
estimated that the total area of swamp and over- 
flowed lands in the United States is between 70,000,000 
and 80,000,000 acres. Of this amount, it is stated that 
about “60,000,000 acres can be reclaimed and made 
profitable for agriculture.” The undeveloped swamp 
lands lie chiefly in Florida, in the States along the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts, in the Mississippi Delta, 
and in Missouri, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and California. 

What amount of land in its natural state unfit for 
farm houses can be made suitable for cultivation by 
drainage only thorough surveys and studies can de- 
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velop. We know that authentic figures show that 
more than 15,000,000 acres have been reclaimed for 
profitable farming, most of which lies in the Missis- 
sippi River Valley. 

The amount of cut-over lands in the United States, 
of course, it is impossible even in approximation to 
estimate. These lands, however, lie largely in the 
South Atlantic and Gulf States, the Lake States, and 
the Northwestern States. A rough estimate of their 
number is about 200,000,000 acres—that is, of land — 
suitable for agricultural development. Substantially 
all this cut-over or logged-off land is in private owner- 
ship. The failure of this land to be developed is 
largely due to inadequate method of approach. Unless 
a new policy of development is worked out in coépera- 
tion between the Federal Government, the States, 
and the individual owners, a greater part of it will 
remain unsettled and uncultivated. The undeveloped 
cut-over lands lie chiefly in the Pacific Northwest (par- 
ticularly in Washington and Oregon), in the Lake 
States (Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin), and in 
the South Atlantic and Gulf coastal States (Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas). 

Any plan for the development of land for the return- 
ing soldier will come face to face with the fact that a 
new policy will have to meet the new conditions. The 
era of free or cheap land in the United States has 
passed. We must meet the new conditions of develop- 
ing lands in advance. Security must to a degree dis- 
place speculation. Some of the defects in our old 
system have been described by Dr. Elwood Mead in 
these words: 
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“Science [should] have gone hand in hand with the 
settlement of the arid and semi-arid country, and all 
that science could give would have been utilized, first, 
in the creation of the conditions of settlement and 
then in aiding the settler in difficult tasks. Because 
nothing was done, these heroic but uninformed souls 
were bedeviled by the winds, cold, drought, and insect 
pests. They wasted their efforts, lost their hopes and 
ambitions, and a tragic percentage left, impoverished 
and embittered. The tragic part of this history is that 
nearly all this suffering and loss could have been 
avoided under a carefully thought out plan of de- 
velopment.” 

There are certain tendencies which we ought to face 
frankly in our consideration of a policy for land to the 
home-coming soldier: First, the drift to farm tenancy. 
The experience of the world shows without question 
that the happiest people, the best farms, and the 
soundest political conditions are found where the 
farmer owns the home and the farm lands. The 
growth of tenancy in America shows an increase of 
32 per cent. for the 20 years between 1890 and I9gI0. 
Second, the drift to urban life. In 1880, of the total 
population of the United States 29.5 per cent. of our 
people resided in cities and 70.5 per cent. in the coun- 
try. At the census of 1910, 46.3 per cent. resided in 
cities and 53.7 per cent. remained in the country. It 
is evident that since the war in Europe there has been 
a decided increase in the trend toward the city because 
of industrial conditions. The adoption by the United 
States of new policies in its land development plans 
for returning veterans will also contribute to the 
amelioration of these two dangers to American life. 
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A plan of land development whereby land is de- 
veloped in large areas, subdivided into individual 
farms, then sold to actual, bona fide farmers on a 
small-payment basis, has been in force not only in 
the United States under the reclamation act but also 
in many other countries for several years. It has 
proved a distinct success. In Denmark, Ireland, 
New Zealand, and the Australian Commonwealth 
it has completely changed the land situation. One 
of the new features of this plan is that holders are 
aided in improving and cultivating the farm. Ina 
word, there is organized community development. 
Its beneficial results have been well described by the 
Canadian commission which was appointed to investi- 
gate its results in New Zealand in these words: 

“. . . The farmers have built better houses or 
remodeled their old ones, brought a larger acreage of 
land under cultivation that would otherwise be lying 
idle; have bought and kept better live stock; have 
bought and used more labor-saving machinery on the 
farms and in the houses. . . . They keep more 
sheep and pigs and have so largely increased the reve- 
nue from their farms that they are able to meet the 
payments on the mortgages and to adopt a higher 
standard of living and a better one. Throughout the 
country a higher and better civilization is gradually 
being evolved; the young men and women who are 
growing up are happy and contented to remain at 
home on the farm and find ample time and oppor- 
tunity for recreation and entertainment of a kind more 
wholesome and elevating than can be obtained in the 
cities.” 

It may be said that this country, outside of Alaska, 
has no frontier today. Of course, Alaska will still offer 
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opportunity for a pioneer life; and of course Alaska 
likewise has yet unknown remarkable agricultural 
possibilities; but unless we make possible the de- 
velopment of this land by the men who desire their 
life in that field we will lose a great national oppor- 
tunity. 

This is an immediate duty. It will be too late to 
plan for these things when the war is over. Our 
thought now should be given to the problem. And I 
therefore desire to bring to your mind the wisdom of 
immediately supplying the Interior Department with 
a sufficient fund with which to make the necessary 
surveys and studies. We should know by the time 
the war ends not merely how much arid land can be 
irrigated, nor how much swamp land reclaimed, nor 
where the grazing land is and how many cattle it will 
support, nor how much cut-over land can be cleared, 
but we should know with definiteness where it is prac- 
ticable to begin new irrigation projects, what the char- 
acter of the land is, what the nature of the improve- 
ments needed will be, and what the cost will be. We 
should know also, not in a general way but with par- 
ticularity, what definite areas of swamp land may be 
reclaimed, how they can be drained, what the cost of 
the drainage will be, what crops they will raise. We 
should have in mind specific areas of grazing lands, 
with a knowledge of the cattle which are best adapted 
to them, and the practicability of supporting a family 
upon them. We should know what it would cost to 
pull or “blow out” stumps and to put the lands into 
condition for a farm home. 

And all this should be done under a definite plan- 
ning basis. We should think as carefully of each one 
of these projects as George Washington thought of the 
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planning of the city of Washington. We should know 
what it will cost to buy these lands if they are in 
private hands. In short, at the conclusion of the war 
the United States should be able to say to its returned 
soldiers: “If you wish to go upon a farm, here are 
a variety of farms of which you may take your pick 
which the Government has prepared against the time 
of your returning.” I do not mean by this to carry the 
implication that we should do no other work now than 
the work of planning. A very small sum of money put 
into the hands of men of thought, experience, and 
vision will give us a program which will make us feel 
entirely confident that we are not to be submerged 
industrially or otherwise by labor which we will not 
be able to absorb, or that we would be in a condition 
where we would show a lack of respect for those who 
return as heroes, but who will be without means of 
immediate self-support. 

A million or two dollars, if appropriated now, will 
put this work well under way. 

This plan does not contemplate anything like charity 
to the soldier. He is not to be given a bounty. He is 
not to be made to feel that he is a dependent. On the 
contrary, he is to continue in a sense in the service of 
the Government. Instead of destroying our enemies 
he is to develop our resources. 

The work that is to be done other than the planning 
should be done by the soldier himself. The dam or the 
irrigation project should be built by him; the canals, 
the ditches, the breaking of the land, and the building 
of the houses should, under proper direction, be his 
occupation. He should be allowed to make his own 
home, cared for while he is doing it, and given an 
interest in the land for which he can pay through a 
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long period of years, perhaps 30 or 40 years. This same 
policy can be carried out as to the other classes of 
land. So that the soldier on his return would have'an 
opportunity to make a home for himself, to build a 
home with money which we would advance and which 
he would repay, and for the repayment we would have 
an abundant security. The farms should not be turned 
over as the prairies were—unbroken, unfenced, with- 
out accommodations for men or animals. There should 
be prepared homes, all of which can be constructed by 
the men themselves and paid for by them under a 
system of simple division by which modern methods 
of finance will be applied to their needs. 

As I have indicated, this is not a mere Utopian 
vision. It is, with slight variations, a policy which 
other countries are pursuing successfully. The plan 
is simple. I will undertake to present to the Congress 
definite projects for the development of this country 
through the use of the returned soldier by which the 
United States, lending its credit, may increase its 
resources and its population and the happiness of its 
people with a cost to itself of no more than the few 
hundred thousand dollars that it will take to study this 
problem through competent men. This work should 
not be postponed. 


Cordially yours, 


FRANKLIN K. LANE 


Hon. HENRY Z. OSBORNE, 
House of Representatives 
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WILKINSON, SPENCER. Government and the War (McBride). 

Woo tr, LEonARD. The Framework of a Lasting Peace (Unwin). 
International Government (Brentano). 

World Trade Conditions after the War (National Foreign Trade 
Council). 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


Nos. 1-112 (April, 1907, to April, 1917). Including papers by Baron 
d'Estournelles de Constant, George Trumbull Ladd, Elihu Root, Barrett 
Wendell, Charles E. Jefferson, Seth Low, John Bassett Moore, William James, 
Andrew Carnegie, Pope Pius X, Heinrich Lammasch, Norman Angell, Charles 
W. Eliot, Sir Oliver Lodge, Lord Haldane, Alfred H. Fried, James Bryce, and 
others; also, a series of official documents dealing with the European War. 
A list of titles and authors will be sent on application. 


113. 


114. 
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117. 


118. 


119. 


121. 


122, 


123. 


The Bases of an Enduring Peace, by Franklin H. Giddings. April, 1917. 
Documents Regarding the European War. Series No. XV. 
The Entry of the United States. May, 1917. 


The War and the Colleges, from an Address to Representatives of Col- 
leges and Universities, delivered by the Hon. Newton D. Baker, May 5, 
1917. June, 1917. : 

The Treaty Rights of Aliens, by William Howard Taft. July, 1917. 


The Effect of Democracy on International Law, by Elihu Root. August, 
1917. 

The Problem of Nationality. Part III of The Principle of Nationality, 
by Theodore Ruyssen. September, 1917. 


Official Documents Looking Toward Peace, Series III. October, 1917. 


. The United States and Great Britain, by Walter H. Page. The British 


Commonwealth of Nations, by Lieutenant-General J. C. Smuts. 
America and Freedom, by Viscount Grey. November, 1917. 


The Conference on the Foreign Relations of the United States, held at 
Long Beach, N. Y., May 28—-June 1, ror7. An Experiment in Educa- 
tion, by Stephen Pierce Duggan. December, 1917. 


The Aims of the War: Letter of Lord Lansdowne to the London Daily 
Telegraph, November 29, 1917. Reply by Cosmos printed in the New 
York Times, December 1, 1917. The President’s Address to the Con- 
gress, December 4, 1917. January, rors. 


Victory or Defeat: No Half-way House, speech delivered by the Rt. Hon. 
David Lloyd George, December 14, 1917; British Labor’s War Aims, 
statement adopted at the Special National Labor Conference at Central 
Hall, Westminster, December 28, 1917; Great Britain’s War Aims, 
speech delivered by the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George at the Trade 
Union Conference on Man Power, January 5, 1918; Labor's After-War 
Economic Policy, by the Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, M. P.; America's 
Terms of Settlement, address by President Wilson to the Congress, 
January 8, 1918. British Labor Party's Address to the Russian People, 
January 15, 1918. February, 1ro18. 
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. The United States and Japan: text of the Root-Takahira Understanding 


of November 30, 1908, and of the Lansing-Ishii Agreement of Novem- 
ber 3, 1917; Japan and the United States, address by the Hon. Elihu 
Root, October 1, 1917; The Lansing-Ishii Agreement, address by the 
Hon. James L. Slayden, November 15, 1917; What of Our Fears of 
Japan? by Kenneth S. Latourette. March, 1918. 


The Awakening of the German People, by Otfried Nippold. April, 1918. 


The Anniversary of America’s Entry into the War: An address delivered 
by President Wilson at Baltimore, Maryland, April 6, 1918; an article 
written for The Daily Chronice of London by Professor Gilbert 
Murray. May, 1018. 


The Lichnowsky Memorandum: Introduction and translation by Munroe 
Smith, German text from the Berliner Bérsen-Courier, Appendix by 
Munroe Smith and Henry F. Munro; Reply of Herr von Jagow. June, 
1918. 


America and the Russian Dilemma, by Jerome Landfield. The German 
Peace Treaties and Middle Europe. July, 1918. 


A Voice from Germany: Why German Peace Declarations Fail to Con- 
vince, by Professor F. W. Foerster. Austria’s Peace Proposals: The 
Letter to Prince Sixtus. August, 1918. 


Memoranda and Letters of Dr. Muehlon: Introduction and translation 
by Munroe Smith, German text and Appendix. September, 1918. 


The League of Nations, by Viscount Grey of Fallodon and Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler; Labor and the League of Nations, by Ordway Tead; The 
European Commission of the Danube, by Edward Krehbiel. Address 
by President Wilson at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
September 27, 1918. October, 1918. 


The “Lusitania”: Opinion of Court, United States District Court, South- 
ern District of New York; In the matter of the petition of the Cunard 
Steamship Company, Limited, as owners of the Steamship “Lusitania”, 
for limitation of its liability. November, 1918. 

Official Documents Looking toward Peace, Series No. IV. Official Cor- 
respondence between the United States and (1) Austria-Hungary, (2) 
Germany, and (3) Turkey, and the Terms of Armistice accepted by 
Austria-Hungary, Germany, and Turkey. December, 1918. 


A League of Nations. Statements from the League of Free Nations Asso- 
ciation, the League to Enforce Peace, the World’s Court League, and 
the League of Nations Union; speech delivered by Felix Calonder, 
ex-President of the Swiss Confederation before the National Council 
of Switzerland, June 6, 1918; article by Sir William Collins; address 
delivered by Charles R. Van Hise, late President of the University 
of Wisconsin, at the Wisconsin State Convention of the League to 
Enforce Peace; International Organization, an annotated reading list, 
by Frederick C. Hicks. January, 1919. 

The Problems of Reconstruction: International and National, by Lindsay 
Rogers. February, 1919. 
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Special Bulletins: 


Internationalism. A list of Current Periodicals selected and annotated 
by Frederick C. Hicks. May, rors. 


Is Commerce War? By Henry Raymond Mussey. January, 1916. 


Is There a Substitute for Force in International Relations? by Suh Hu. 
Prize essay, International Polity Club Competition, awarded June, 
1916. 


Labor’s War Aims: Memorandum on War Aims, adopted by the Inter- 
Allied Labor and Socialist Conference, February 22, 1918; The Allied 
Cause is the Cause of Socialist Internationalism: Joint Manifesto of the 
Social Democratic League of America and the Jewish Socialist League. 
June, 1918. 


The Dawn in Germany? The Lichnowsky and Other Disclosures, by 
James Brown Scott. November, 1918. 


Yougoslavia, by M. I. Pupin; Declaration of Independence of the Mid- 
European Union, October 26, 1918; Declaration of Independence of 
the Czecho-Slovak Nation, October 18, 1918; Declaration of Corfu, 
July 20, 1917. January, r9r9. 


Problems of the Peace Conference: American Opinion and Problems of 
the Peace, an interview given to Edward Marshall by Nicholas Murray 
Butler; A French Plan for a League of Nations: report given to the 
Associated Press by Baron d’Estournelles de Constant. January, 1919. 


Copies of the above, so far as they can be spared, will be sent to libraries 
and educational institutions for permanent preservation postpaid upon receipt 
of a request addressed to the Secretary of the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation. 

A charge of five cents will be made for copies sent to individuals. Regular 
subscription rate twenty-five cents for one year, or one dollar for five years. 
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